BANK OF ENGLAND 
& THE BRITISH EMPIRE: 
A “New World Order”? 








By William P. Litynski 


The City of London: 
Organized Crime? 
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The City of London, with the Bank of England (left) and the Old London Stock Exchange (right) 
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British Jewish financiers Sir Moses Montefiore (left) and Nathan Mayer Rothschild (right) 





The Guildhall in the City of London (Photo: Flickr) 
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Paternoster Square in the City of London — 
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Paternoster Square in the City of London 


Britain’s Prime Minister Gordon Brown (second from right), his wife Sarah (left), City of London Lord Mayor Alderman lan Luder (second from 
left), and his wife Lady Mayoress Lin Luder (right) pose for a picture during Lord Mayor's banquet in central London on November 10, 2008. 
The banquet is held in honor of the immediate past Lord Mayor and is the first to be hosted by the new Lord Mayor of the City of London 


Alderman lan Luder. ( 


Prime Minister of Great Britain Gordon Brown (center) and his wife Sarah attend the Lord Mayor's banquet in central London on November 10, 


2008. ( ) 





(From L to R) Sheriff Roger Gifford, Sheriff's Escort Clare Taylor, Sarah Brown, the wife of Gordon Brown, Lord Mayor Alderman 
lan Luder, Britain's Prime Minister Gordon Brown, Lady Mayoress Lin Luder, Sheriff's Escort Delva Patman and Sheriff George 
Gillon pose for a picture at the Guildhall during the Lord Mayor's banquet in central London on November 10, 2008. The banquet 
is held in honor of the immediate past Lord Mayor and is the first to be hosted by the new Lord Mayor of the City of London 
Alderman lan Luder (left). ( 


Britain's Prime Minister Gordon Brown (center) follows City of London Lord Mayor Alderman lan Luder (R) during a procession 
at the Guildhall during the Lord Mayor's banquet in central London on November 10, 2008. ( ) 








SECRET INTELLIGENCE SERVICE 
Queen Elizabeth ll of Great Britain leaves the new London Stock Exchange building after her visit in the City of London on July 27, 2004. 


(People's Daily Online) 





Queen Elizabeth Il of Great Britain walks with the Lord Mayor of London, Sir Robin Gillett, on the occasion of her Silver Jubilee on June 7, 
1977. (Photo by Fox Photos/Getty Images) 
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Gryphon (Griffin) at City of London (Photo: Flickr) 
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THE FABIAN SOCIETY & LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 





George Soros (BSc '52) speaks to the London VES of Economies Alumni Society of Malaysia. (Photo taken by Jeff Ooi) 
(Source: Wikipedia) 





Founders of the Fabian Society (from left to right): Sidney Webb, George Bernard Shaw (awarded Nobel Prize for Literature), 
and George Wallas. The Fabian Society is a communist society that promotes communism and socialism through peaceful and 
"democratic" methods. 
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The London School of Economics was founded in 1895 by Fabian Society members Sidney Webb, Graham Wallas, and George 
Bernard Shaw. Notable London School of Economics students and graduates include David Rockefeller, George Soros, Robert 
Rubin, Queen Margrethe II of Denmark, Elliott Abrams, former Prime Minister of Italy Romano Prodi, and former President John 
F. Kennedy. 








Pascal Lamy, Director General of the World Trade Organisation (WTO), delivers a speech at the London School of Economics in 
London on October 15, 2007. (Photo: http://www.esf.be/000/) 


Federal Reserve Chairman Ben Bernanke speaks to an audience at the London School of Economics in London on January 13, 
2009. Employment levels in the United States will see "continued weakness" in the coming months, Federal Reserve Chairman 
Ben Bernanke warned in London on Tuesday. "We're currently in a very bad stage of the contraction as far as employment is 
concerned, and | would expect to see continued weakness in the first quarter," he said, replying to an audience question 


following a speech at the London School of Economics. (AFP/Getty Images) 


Anglo Rise of the Kingdom of England 
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Left: Queen Mary | of England, 


Right: Queen Elizabeth | of England knights Sir Francis Drake on April 4, 1581 on his ship "Golden Hind" following his round-the-world voyage, 
in which he looted Spanish ships for gold. 


Defeat of the Spanish Armada on 8 August 1588 during the Anglo-Spanish War (1585-1604) 





1603: The Changing of the Guards 





Queen Elizabeth of Basia (left 7 Seance 1533 _ -24 March "1603) and King J TUR of Soran Tem 19 June 1566 — 27 
March 1625). King James of Scotland succeeded as the King of England on March 24, 1603. 
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Left to right: English statesman Sir Francis Bacon (1st Viscount St. Alban, 1561-1626), English lawyer Sir Edward Coke (1552- 
1634), English poet William Shakespeare (1564-1616), and English explorer John Rolfe (1585-1622). Sir Francis Bacon served 
as Attorney General of England and Wales (1613-1617) and Lord High Chancellor (1617-1621). Sir Edward Coke served as 
Attorney General of England and Wales (1594-1606) and Chief Justice of the King's Bench (1613-1616). 
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English explorer Sir Walter Raleigh (left | 1554- 1618) and English rebel Guy TE (right 15 70- 1606). Both Raleigh and 
Fawkes were sentenced to death after they were found guilty of treason. Raleigh was implicated for his alleged involvement in 
the Main Plot in 1603, and Fawkes was implicated for his alleged involvement in the Gunpowder Plot in 1605. 
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Spanish diplomats (seated on the left) and E to negotiate treaty ending the Anglo-Spanish War 


(1585-1604) during The Somerset House Conference on August 19, 1604. The Treaty of London ending the Anglo-Spanish War was signed 
in London on August 28, 1604. 





Guy Fawkes was arrested in the cellar beneath the House of Lords section of the English Parliament (Palace of Westminster) in London, 
where 36 barrels of gunpowder were stored that night, shortly after midnight on November 5, 1605. Guy Fawkes was arrested and later 
convicted for his involvement in the failed Gunpowder Plot of 1605. The Gunpowder Plot of 1605 was a failed assassination attempt against 
King James | of England and VI of Scotland and an attempt to destroy the House of Lords in London by a group of English Catholics. The 
plotters planned on assassinating King James and members of the House of Lords by igniting gun powder in the Parliament basement and 
killing everyone on the Parliament floor, including King James. Guy Fawkes was executed in London on January 31, 1606. 
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English settlers, on behalf of the Virginia Company of London, build the Jamestown fort in present-day Virginia (United States of America) in 
May 1607. The first group of Englishmen arrived in Jamestown on May 14, 1607. (Source: National Park Service) 


"Neither a borrower nor a lender be; 

For loan oft loses both itself and friend, 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 
This above all: to thine ownself be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man." 

— William Shakespeare, Hamlet, Act I 


) prepares to be beheaded in the 


Sir Walter Raleigh (kneeling 
Old Palace Yard at the Palace of Westminster in London on 
October 29, 1618. 
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Map of Great Britain 


Bank of England: A Peculiar Institution? 
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The Bank of England, officially known as "The Governor and Company of the Bank of England", was established on July 27, 1694 when 
members of the English Parliament passed the Tonnage Act of 1694. The United Kingdom of Great Britain, also known as the union of 
England and Scotland, was established by an act of Parliament in London on May 1, 1707. (Photo: ) 


SX d i i 
King William III of England (left) and his wife Queen Mary Il of England (right) ruled England, Scotland, and Ireland beginning in 1689, after 
King James ll of England was deposed in the “Glorious Revolution” in 1688. King William Ill of England was formerly Prince William of Orange 
and a monarch from the Netherlands. 








SEALING OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND CHARTER. 1694, 


sik Jons Hounrox. Sik JOHN SOMERS. Mr. MicitAki. GONFREY 
Crovernar, Lord Keeper. De*5uty Gevernar. 


The Sealing of the Bank of England Charter in 1694. (Source: Alice Archer Houblon, The Houblon Family, vol. 1, 1907) 
(Painting: http://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/File:Bank of England Charter sealing 1694.) 
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Left: Oliver Cromwell, who once served as a Member of Parliament, served as Lord Protector of the Commonwealth of England, Scotland and 
Ireland (1653-1658) after overthrowing King Charles | of England in 1649 during the English Civil War (1642-1651). Oliver Cromwell 
collaborated with Jewish bankers and allowed Jewish bankers from Amsterdam to immigrate to London after Jewish merchants were 
prohibited from immigrating to England centuries earlier. 


Right: Battle of Marston Moor during the English Civil War in 1644 (Painting by John Barker) 
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The trial of King Charles | of England on January 4, 1649. From "Nalson's Record of the Trial of Charles |, 1688" in the British Museum. Taken 
by J. Nalson, L. L. D., Jan.4th, 1683 London, 1684, folio. (Source: "The Phelps Family of America and their English Ancestors” (Eagle 


Publishing Company of Pittsfield, Massachusetts) 1899) 





The Second Anglo-Dutch War was fought between England and the Netherlands from March 4, 1665 to July 31, 1667. The 
Battle of Lowestoft, a major battle in the Second Anglo-Dutch War, was fought on June 13, 1665. (At left is British ship HMS 
Royal Charles and at right is Dutch ship Eendracht.) 
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Vague Ut 100%. — 


A group of Englishmen carry dead bubonic plague victims in London in 1665 during the middle of the last major outbreak of the 
bubonic plague in England, later known as The Great Plague of London (1664-1666). 





Detail of the Great Fire of London by an unknown painter, depicting the fire as it would have appeared on the evening of Tuesday, 
4 September 1666 from a boat in the vicinity of Tower Wharf. The Tower of London is on the right and London Bridge on the left, with St. 
Paul's Cathedral in the distance, surrounded by the tallest flames 
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Map of central London in 1666, showing the burnt area caused by the Great Fire of London. The Bank of England was 
established in the City of London (central London) next to the Royal Exchange on July 27, 1694. 
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Map of London (City of London) in 1300 A.D. 
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Dam Square in Amsterdam, ‘Holland [Netherlands] i in the late 1600s. Dutch OTE nane s [primarily $ Spanish SE in | Amsterdam provided 
loans to English and Scottish moneychangers prior to the establishment of the Bank of England in 1694. 
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The moneychangers of Venice, Europe’s ancient bankers 
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Bank Note produced by the Bank of TEET 


“Gold, like every other commodity, is always somewhere or another to be got for its value by those who have that value to give 
for it.” — Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, Book 4, Chapter 5 


Wealth of Nations by Adam Smith, Book 2, Chapter 2 
Of Money considered as a particular Branch of the general Stock of the Society, 
or of the Expense of maintaining the National Capital 


IT has been shown in the first book, that the price of the greater part of commodities resolves itself into three parts, of which one pays 
the wages of the labour, another the profits of the stock, and a third the rent of the land which had been employed in producing and 
bringing them to market: that there are, indeed, some commodities of which the price is made up of two of those parts only, the wages 
of labour, and the profits of stock: and a very few in which it consists altogether in one, the wages of labour: but that the price of every 
commodity necessarily resolves itself into some one, or other, or all of these three parts; every part of it which goes neither to rent nor 
to wages, being necessarily profit to somebody. 


Since this is the case, it has been observed, with regard to every particular commodity, taken separately, it must be so with regard to all 
the commodities which compose the whole annual produce of the land and labour of every country, taken complexly. The whole price 
or exchangeable value of that annual produce must resolve itself into the same three parts, and be parcelled out among the different 
inhabitants of the country, either as the wages of their labour, the profits of their stock, or the rent of their land. 


But though the whole value of the annual produce of the land and labour of every country is thus divided among and constitutes a 
revenue to its different inhabitants, yet as in the rent of a private estate we distinguish between the gross rent and the net rent, so may 
we likewise in the revenue of all the inhabitants of a great country. 


The gross rent of a private estate comprehends whatever 1s paid by the farmer; the net rent, what remains free to the landlord, after 
deducting the expense of management, of repairs, and all other necessary charges; or what, without hurting his estate, he can afford to 
place in his stock reserved for immediate consumption, or to spend upon his table, equipage, the ornaments of his house and furniture, 
his private enjoyments and amusements. His real wealth is in proportion, not to his gross, but to his net rent. 


The gross revenue of all the inhabitants of a great country comprehends the whole annual produce of their land and labour; the net 
revenue, what remains free to them after deducting the expense of maintaining- first, their fixed, and, secondly, their circulating 
capital; or what, without encroaching upon their capital, they can place in their stock reserved for immediate consumption, or spend 
upon their subsistence, conveniencies, and amusements. Their real wealth, too, is in proportion, not to their gross, but to their net 
revenue. 


The whole expense of maintaining the fixed capital must evidently be excluded from the net revenue of the society. Neither the 
materials necessary for supporting their useful machines and instruments of trade, their profitable buildings, etc., nor the produce of 
the labour necessary for fashioning those materials into the proper form, can ever make any part of it. The price of that labour may 
indeed make a part of it; as the workmen so employed may place the whole value of their wages in their stock reserved for immediate 
consumption. But in other sorts of labour, both the price and the produce go to this stock, the price to that of the workmen, the produce 
to that of other people, whose subsistence, conveniences, and amusements, are augmented by the labour of those workmen. 


The intention of the fixed capital is to increase the productive powers of labour, or to enable the same number of labourers to perform 
a much greater quantity of work. In a farm where all the necessary buildings, fences, drains, communications, etc., are in the most 
perfect good order, the same number of labourers and labouring cattle will raise a much greater produce than in one of equal extent and 
equally good ground, but not furnished with equal conveniencies. In manufactures the same number of hands, assisted with the best 
machinery, will work up a much greater quantity of goods than with more imperfect instruments of trade. The expense which is 
properly laid out upon a fixed capital of any kind, 1s always repaid with great profit, and increases the annual produce by a much 
greater value than that of the support which such improvements require. This support, however, still requires a certain portion of that 
produce. A certain quantity of materials, and the labour of a certain number of workmen, both of which might have been immediately 
employed to augment the food, clothing and lodging, the subsistence and conveniencies of the society, are thus diverted to another 
employment, highly advantageous indeed, but still different from this one. It is upon this account that all such improvements in 
mechanics, as enable the same number of workmen to perform an equal quantity of work, with cheaper and simpler machinery than 
had been usual before, are always regarded as advantageous to every society. A certain quantity of materials, and the labour of a 
certain number of workmen, which had before been employed in supporting a more complex and expensive machinery, can afterwards 
be applied to augment the quantity of work which that or any other machinery is useful only for performing. The undertaker of some 
great manufactory who employs a thousand a year in the maintenance of his machinery, if he can reduce this expense to five hundred 
will naturally employ the other five hundred in purchasing an additional quantity of materials to be wrought up by an additional 
number of workmen. The quantity of that work, therefore, which his machinery was useful only for performing, will naturally be 
augmented, and with it all the advantage and conveniency which the society can derive from that work. 





The expense of maintaining the fixed capital in a great country may very properly be compared to that of repairs in a private estate. 
The expense of repairs may frequently be necessary for supporting the produce of the estate, and consequently both the gross and the 
net rent of the landlord. When by a more proper direction, however, it can be diminished without occasioning any diminution of 
produce, the gross rent remains at least the same as before, and the net rent 1s necessarily augmented. 


But though the whole expense of maintaining the fixed capital is thus necessarily excluded from the net revenue of the society, it 1s not 
the same case with that of maintaining the circulating capital. Of the four parts of which this latter capital is composed- money, 
provisions, materials, and finished work- the three last, it has already been observed, are regularly withdrawn from it, and placed either 
in the fixed capital of the society, or in their stock reserved for immediate consumption. Whatever portion of those consumable goods 
is employed in maintaining the former, goes all to the latter, and makes a part of the net revenue of the society. The maintenance of 
those three parts of the circulating capital, therefore, withdraws no portion of the annual produce from the net revenue of the society, 
besides what is necessary for maintaining the fixed capital. 





The circulating capital of a society 1s in this respect different from that of an individual. That of an individual is totally excluded from 
making any part of his net revenue, which must consist altogether in his profits. But though the circulating capital of every individual 
makes a part of that of the society to which he belongs, it is not upon that account totally excluded from making a part likewise of their 
net revenue. Though the whole goods in a merchant's shop must by no means be placed in his own stock reserved for immediate 
consumption, they may in that of other people, who, from a revenue derived from other funds, may regularly replace their value to 
him, together with its profits, without occasioning any diminution either of his capital or of theirs. 





Money, therefore, 1s the only part of the circulating capital of a society, of which the maintenance can occasion any diminution in their 
net revenue. 





The fixed capital, and that part of the circulating capital which consists in money, so far as they affect the revenue of the society, bear a 
very great resemblance to one another. 


First, as those machines and instruments of trade, etc., require a certain expense, first to erect them, and afterwards to support them, 
both which expenses, though they make a part of the gross, are deductions from the net revenue of the society; so the stock of money 
which circulates in any country must require a certain expense, first to collect it, and afterwards to support it, both which expenses, 
though they make a part of the gross, are, in the same manner, deductions from the net revenue of the society. A certain quantity of 
very valuable materials, gold and silver, and of very curious labour, instead of augmenting the stock reserved for immediate 
consumption, the subsistence, conveniencies, and amusements of individuals, is employed in supporting that great but expensive 
instrument of commerce, by means of which every individual in the society has his subsistence, conveniencies, and amusements 
regularly distributed to him in their proper proportions. 


Secondly, as the machines and instruments of a trade, etc., which compose the fixed capital either of an individual or of a society, 
make no part either of the gross or of the net revenue of either; so money, by means of which the whole revenue of the society 1s 
regularly distributed among all its different members, makes itself no part of that revenue. The great wheel of circulation is altogether 
different from the goods which are circulated by means of it. The revenue of the society consists altogether in those goods, and not in 
the wheel which circulates them. In computing either the gross or the net revenue of any society, we must always, from their whole 
annual circulation of money and goods, deduct the whole value of the money, of which not a single farthing can ever make any part of 
either. 





It is the ambiguity of language only which can make this proposition appear either doubtful or paradoxical. When properly explained 
and understood, it 1s almost self-evident. 


When we talk of any particular sum of money, we sometimes mean nothing but the metal pieces of which it is composed; and 
sometimes we include in our meaning some obscure reference to the goods which can be had in exchange for it, or to the power of 
purchasing which the possession of it conveys. Thus when we say that the circulating money of England has been computed at 
eighteen millions, we mean only to express the amount of the metal pieces, which some writers have computed, or rather have 
supposed to circulate in that country. But when we say that a man is worth fifty or a hundred pounds a year, we mean commonly to 
express not only the amount of the metal pieces which are annually paid to him, but the value of the goods which he can annually 
purchase or consume. We mean commonly to ascertain what is or ought to be his way of living, or the quantity and quality of the 
necessaries and conveniencies of life in which he can with propriety indulge himself. 


When, by any particular sum of money, we mean not only to express the amount of the metal pieces of which it is composed, but to 
include in its signification some obscure reference to the goods which can be had in exchange for them, the wealth or revenue which it 
in this case denotes, is equal only to one of the two values which are thus intimated somewhat ambiguously by the same word, and to 
the latter more properly than to the former, to the money's worth more properly than to the money. 





Thus if a guinea be the weekly pension of a particular person, he can in the course of the week purchase with it a certain quantity of 
subsistence, conveniencies, and amusements. In proportion as this quantity is great or small, so are his real riches, his real weekly 
revenue. His weekly revenue is certainly not equal both to the guinea, and to what can be purchased with it, but only to one or other of 
those two equal values; and to the latter more properly than to the former, to the guinea's worth rather than to the guinea. 


If the pension of such a person was paid to him, not in gold, but in a weekly bill for a guinea, his revenue surely would not so properly 
consist in the piece of paper, as in what he could get for it. A guinea may be considered as a bill for a certain quantity of necessaries 
and conveniencies upon all the tradesmen in the neighbourhood. The revenue of the person to whom it is paid, does not so properly 
consist in the piece of gold, as in what he can get for it, or in what he can exchange it for. If it could be exchanged for nothing, it 
would, like a bill upon a bankrupt, be of no more value than the most useless piece of paper. 


Though the weekly or yearly revenue of all the different inhabitants of any country, in the same manner, may be, and in reality 
frequently is paid to them in money, their real riches, however, the real weekly or yearly revenue of all of them taken together, must 
always be great or small in proportion to the quantity of consumable goods which they can all of them purchase with this money. The 
whole revenue of all of them taken together is evidently not equal to both the money and the consumable goods; but only to one or 
other of those two values, and to the latter more properly than to the former. 








Though we frequently, therefore, express a person's revenue by the metal pieces which are annually paid to him, it is because the 
amount of those pieces regulates the extent of his power of purchasing, or the value of the goods which he can annually afford to 
consume. We still consider his revenue as consisting in this power of purchasing or consuming, and not in the pieces which convey it. 





But if this 1s sufficiently evident even with regard to an individual, it is still more so with regard to a society. The amount of the metal 
pieces which are annually paid to an individual, is often precisely equal to his revenue, and is upon that account the shortest and best 
expression of its value. But the amount of the metal pieces which circulate in a society can never be equal to the revenue of all its 
members. As the same guinea which pays the weekly pension of one man to-day, may pay that of another to-morrow, and that of a 
third the day thereafter, the amount of the metal pieces which annually circulate in any country must always be of much less value than 
the whole money pensions annually paid with them. But the power of purchasing, or the goods which can successively be bought with 
the whole of those money pensions as they are successively paid, must always be precisely of the same value with those pensions; as 
must likewise be the revenue of the different persons to whom they are paid. That revenue, therefore, cannot consist in those metal 
pieces, of which the amount is so much inferior to its value, but in the power of purchasing, in the goods which can successively be 
bought with them as they circulate from hand to hand. 


Money, therefore, the great wheel of circulation, the great instrument of commerce, like all other instruments of trade, though it makes 
a part and a very valuable part of the capital, makes no part of the revenue of the society to which it belongs; and though the metal 
pieces of which it is composed, in the course of their annual circulation, distribute to every man the revenue which properly belongs to 
him, they make themselves no part of that revenue. 


Thirdly, and lastly, the machines and instruments of trade, etc., which compose the fixed capital, bear this further resemblance to that 
part of the circulating capital which consists in money; that as every saving in the expense of erecting and supporting those machines, 
which does not diminish the productive powers of labour, is an improvement of the net revenue of the society, so every saving in the 
expense of collecting and supporting that part of the circulating capital which consists in money, is an improvement of exactly the 
same kind. 





It is sufficiently obvious, and it has partly, too, been explained already, in what manner every saving in the expense of supporting the 
fixed capital is an improvement of the net revenue of the society. The whole capital of the undertaker of every work is necessarily 
divided between his fixed and his circulating capital. While his whole capital remains the same, the smaller the one part, the greater 
must necessarily be the other. It 1s the circulating capital which furnishes the materials and wages of labour, and puts industry into 
motion. Every saving, therefore, in the expense of maintaining the fixed capital, which does not diminish the productive powers of 
labour, must increase the fund which puts industry into motion, and consequently the annual produce of land and labour, the real 
revenue of every society. 





The substitution of paper in the room of gold and silver money, replaces a very expensive instrument of commerce with one 
much less costly, and sometimes equally convenient. Circulation comes to be carried on by a new wheel, which it costs less both 
to erect and to maintain than the old one. But in what manner this operation is performed, and in what manner it tends to 
increase either the gross or the net revenue of the society, is not altogether so obvious, and may therefore require some further 
explication. 


There are several different sorts of paper money; but the circulating notes of banks and bankers are the species which is best 
known, and which seems best adapted for this purpose. 


When the people of any particular country have such confidence in the fortune, probity, and prudence of a particular banker, 
as to believe that he is always ready to pay upon demand such of his promissory notes as are likely to be at any time presented 
to him; those notes come to have the same currency as gold and silver money, from the confidence that such money can at any 
time be had for them. 


A particular banker lends among his customers his own promissory notes, to the extent, we shall suppose, of a hundred thousand 
pounds. As those notes serve all the purposes of money, his debtors pay him the same interest as 1f he had lent them so much money. 


This interest 1s the source of his gain. Though some of those notes are continually coming back upon him for payment, part of them 
continue to circulate for months and years together. Though he has generally in circulation, therefore, notes to the extent of a hundred 
thousand pounds, twenty thousand pounds in gold and silver may frequently be a sufficient provision for answering occasional 
demands. By this operation, therefore, twenty thousand pounds in gold and silver perform all the functions which a hundred thousand 
could otherwise have performed. The same exchanges may be made, the same quantity of consumable goods may be circulated and 
distributed to their proper consumers, by means of his promissory notes, to the value of a hundred thousand pounds, as by an equal 
value of gold and silver money. Eighty thousand pounds of gold and silver, therefore, can, in this manner, be spared from the 
circulation of the country; and if different operations of the same kind should, at the same time, be carried on by many different banks 
and bankers, the whole circulation may thus be conducted with a fifth part only of the gold and silver which would otherwise have 
been requisite. 


Let us suppose, for example, that the whole circulating money of some particular country amounted, at a particular time, to one million 
sterling, that sum being then sufficient forcirculating the whole annual produce of their land and labour. Let us suppose, too, that some 
time thereafter, different banks and bankers issued promissory notes, payable to the bearer, to the extent of one million, reserving in 
their different coffers two hundred thousand pounds for answering occasional demands. There would remain, therefore, in circulation, 
eight hundred thousand pounds in gold and silver, and a million of bank notes, or eighteen hundred thousand pounds of paper and 
money together. But the annual produce of the land and labour of the country had before required only one million to circulate and 
distribute it to its proper consumers, and that annual produce cannot be immediately augmented by those operations of banking. One 
million, therefore, will be sufficient to circulate it after them. The goods to be bought and sold being precisely the same as before, the 
same quantity of money will be sufficient for buying and selling them. The channel of circulation, if I may be allowed such an 
expression, will remain precisely the same as before. One million we have supposed sufficient to fill that channel. Whatever, 
therefore, 1s poured into it beyond this sum cannot run in it, but must overflow. One million eight hundred thousand pounds are poured 
into it. Eight hundred thousand pounds, therefore, must overflow, that sum being over and above what can be employed in the 
circulation of the country. But though this sum cannot be employed at home, it is too valuable to be allowed to lie idle. It will, 
therefore, be sent abroad, in order to seek that profitable employment which it cannot find at home. But the paper cannot go abroad; 
because at a distance from the banks which issue it, and from the country in which payment of it can be exacted by law, it will not be 
received in common payments. Gold and silver, therefore, to the amount of eight hundred thousand pounds will be sent abroad, and 
the channel of home circulation will remain filled with a million of paper, instead of the million of those metals which filled it before. 





But though so great a quantity of gold and silver 1s thus sent abroad, we must not imagine that it 1s sent abroad for nothing, or that its 
proprietors make a present of it to foreign nations. They will exchange it for foreign goods of some kind or another, in order to supply 
the consumption either of some other foreign country or of their own. 


If they employ it in purchasing goods in one foreign country in order to supply the consumption of another, or in what is called the 
carrying trade, whatever profit they make will be an addition to the net revenue of their own country. It is like a new fund, created for 
carrying on a new trade; domestic business being now transacted by paper, and the gold and silver being converted into a fund for this 
new trade. 


If they employ it in purchasing foreign goods for home consumption, they may either, first, purchase such goods as are likely to be 
consumed by idle people who produce nothing, such as foreign wines, foreign silks, etc.; or, secondly, they may purchase an additional 
stock of materials, tools, and provisions, in order to maintain and employ an additional number of industrious people, who reproduce, 
with a profit, the value of their annual consumption. 


So far as it is employed in the first way, it promotes prodigality, increases expense and consumption without increasing production, or 
establishing any permanent fund for supporting that expense, and is in every respect hurtful to the society. 


So far as it is employed in the second way, it promotes industry; and though it increases the consumption of the society, it provides a 
permanent fund for supporting that consumption, the people who consume reproducing, with a profit, the whole value of their annual 
consumption. The gross revenue of the society, the annual produce of their land and labour, is increased by the whole value which the 
labour of those workmen adds to the materials upon which they are employed; and their net revenue by what remains of this value, 
after deducting what 1s necessary for supporting the tools and instruments of their trade. 


That the greater part of the gold and silver which, being forced abroad by those operations of banking, is employed in purchasing 
foreign goods for home consumption, 1s and must be employed in purchasing those of this second kind, seems not only probable but 
almost unavoidable. Though some particular men may sometimes increase their expense very considerably though their revenue does 
not increase at all, we may be assured that no class or order of men ever does so; because, though the principles of common prudence 
do not always govern the conduct of every individual, they always influence that of the majority of every class or order. But the 
revenue of idle people, considered as a class or order, cannot, in the smallest degree, be increased by those operations of banking. 
Their expense in general, therefore, cannot be much increased by them, though that of a few individuals among them may, and in 
reality sometimes 1s. The demand of idle people, therefore, for foreign goods being the same, or very nearly the same, as before, a very 
small part of the money, which being forced abroad by those operations of banking, is employed in purchasing foreign goods for home 








consumption, is likely to be employed in purchasing those for their use. The greater part of it will naturally be destined for the 
employment of industry, and not for the maintenance of idleness. 


When we compute the quantity of industry which the circulating capital of any society can employ, we must always have regard to 
those parts of it only which consist in provisions, materials, and finished work: the other, which consists in money, and which serves 
only to circulate those three, must always be deducted. In order to put industry into motion, three things are requisite; materials to 
work upon, tools to work with, and the wages or recompense for the sake of which the work is done. Money is neither a material to 
work upon, nor a tool to work with; and though the wages of the workman are commonly paid to him in money, his real revenue, like 
that of all other men, consists, not in money, but in the money's worth; not in the metal pieces, but in what can be got for them. 


The quantity of industry which any capital can employ must, evidently, be equal to the number of workmen whom it can supply with 
materials, tools, and a maintenance suitable to the nature of the work. Money may be requisite for purchasing the materials and tools of 
the work, as well as the maintenance of the workmen. But the quantity of industry which the whole capital can employ is certainly not 
equal both to the money which purchases, and to the materials, tools, and maintenance, which are purchased with it; but only to one or 
other of those two values, and to the latter more properly than to the former. 


When paper is substituted in the room of gold and silver money, the quantity of the materials, tools, and maintenance, which the whole 
circulating capital can supply, may be increased by the whole value of gold and silver which used to be employed in purchasing them. 
The whole value of the great wheel of circulation and distribution 1s added to the goods which are circulated and distributed by means 
of it. The operation, in some measure, resembles that of the undertaker of some great work, who, in consequence of some improvement 
in mechanics, takes down his old machinery, and adds the difference between its price and that of the new to his circulating capital, to 
the fund from which he furnishes materials and wages to his workmen. 





What is the proportion which the circulating money of any country bears to the whole value of the annual produce circulated by means 
of it, it is, perhaps, impossible to determine. It has been computed by different authors at a fifth, at a tenth, at a twentieth, and at a 
thirtieth part of that value. But how small soever the proportion which the circulating money may bear to the whole value of the annual 
produce, as but a part, and frequently but a small part, of that produce, is ever destined for the maintenance of industry, it must always 
bear a very considerable proportion to that part. When, therefore, by the substitution of paper, the gold and silver necessary for 
circulation 1s reduced to, perhaps, a fifth part of the former quantity, 1f the value of only the greater part of the other four-fifths be 
added to the funds which are destined for the maintenance of industry, it must make a very considerable addition to the quantity of that 
industry, and, consequently, to the value of the annual produce of land and labour. 


An operation of this kind has, within these five-and-twenty or thirty years, been performed in Scotland, by the erection of new banking 
companies in almost every considerable town, and even in some country villages. The effects of it have been precisely those above 
described. The business of the country is almost entirely carried on by means of the paper of those different banking companies, with 
which purchases and payments of kinds are commonly made. Silver very seldom appears except in the change of a twenty shillings 
bank note, and gold still seldomer. But though the conduct of all those different companies has not been unexceptionable, and has 
accordingly required an act of Parliament to regulate it, the country, notwithstanding, has evidently derived great benefit from their 
trade. I have heard it asserted, that the trade of the city of Glasgow doubled in about fifteen years after the first erection of the banks 
there; and that the trade of Scotland has more than quadrupled since the first erection of the two public banks at Edinburgh, of which 
the one, called the Bank of Scotland, was established by act of Parliament in 1695; the other, called the Royal Bank, by royal charter in 
1727. Whether the trade, either of Scotland in general, or the city of Glasgow in particular, has really increased in so great a 
proportion, during so short a period, I do not pretend to know. If either of them has increased in this proportion, it seems to be an effect 
too great to be accounted for by the sole operation of this cause. That the trade and industry of Scotland, however, have increased very 
considerably during this period, and that the banks have contributed a good deal to this increase, cannot be doubted. 


The value of the silver money which circulated in Scotland before the union, in 1707, and which, immediately after it, was brought 
into the Bank of Scotland in order to be recoined, amounted to L411,117 10s. 9d. sterling. No account has been got of the gold coin; 
but it appears from the ancient accounts of the mint of Scotland, that the value of the gold annually coined somewhat exceeded that of 
the silver. There were a good many people, too, upon this occasion, who, from a diffidence of repayment, did not bring their silver into 
the Bank of Scotland: and there was, besides, some English coin which was not called in. The whole value of the gold and silver, 
therefore, which circulated in Scotland before the union, cannot be estimated at less than a million sterling. It seems to have constituted 
almost the whole circulation of that country; for though the circulation of the Bank of Scotland, which had then no rival, was 
considerable, it seems to have made but a very small part of the whole. In the present times the whole circulation of Scotland cannot be 
estimated at less than two millions, of which that part which consists in gold and silver most probably does not amount to half a 
million. But though the circulating gold and silver of Scotland have suffered so great a diminution during this period, its real riches and 
prosperity do not appear to have suffered any. Its agriculture, manufactures, and trade, on the contrary, the annual produce of its land 
and labour, have evidently been augmented. 


It is chiefly by discounting bills of exchange, that is, by advancing money upon them before they are due, that the greater part of banks 
and bankers issue their promissory notes. They deduct always, upon whatever sum they advance, the legal interest till the bill shall 
become due. The payment of the bill, when it becomes due, replaces to the bank the value of what had been advanced, together with a 


clear profit of the interest. The banker who advances to the merchant whose bill he discounts, not gold and silver, but his own 
promissory notes, has the advantage of being able to discount to a greater amount, by the whole value of his promissory notes, which 
he finds by experience are commonly in circulation. He is thereby enabled to make his clear gain of interest on so much a larger sum. 


The commerce of Scotland, which at present is not very great, was still more inconsiderable when the two first banking companies 
were established, and those companies would have had but little trade had they confined their business to the discounting of bills of 
exchange. They invented, therefore, another method of issuing their promissory notes; by granting what they called cash accounts, that 
is by giving credit to the extent of a certain sum (two or three thousand pounds, for example) to any individual who could procure two 
persons of undoubted credit and good landed estate to become surety for him, that whatever money should be advanced to him, within 
the sum for which the credit had been given, should be repaid upon demand, together with the legal interest. Credits of this kind are, I 
believe, commonly granted by banks and bankers in all different parts of the world. But the easy terms upon which the Scotch banking 
companies accept of repayment are, so far as I know, peculiar to them, and have, perhaps, been the principal cause, both of the great 
trade of those companies and of the benefit which the country has received from it. 


Whoever has a credit of this kind with one of those companies, and borrows a thousand pounds upon it, for example, may repay this 
sum piecemeal, by twenty and thirty pounds at a time, the company discounting a proportionable part of the interest of the great sum 
from the day on which each of those small sums is paid in till the whole be in this manner repaid. All merchants, therefore, and almost 
all men of business, find it convenient to keep such cash accounts with them, and are thereby interested to promote the trade of those 
companies, by readily receiving their notes in all payments, and by encouraging all those with whom they have any influence to do the 
same. The banks, when their customers apply to them for money, generally advance it to them in their own promissory notes. These 
the merchants pay away to the manufacturers for goods, the manufacturers to the farmers for materials and provisions, the farmers to 
their landlords for rent, the landlords repay them to the merchants for the conveniencies and luxuries with which they supply them, and 
the merchants again return them to the banks in order to balance their cash accounts, or to replace what they may have borrowed of 
them; and thus almost the whole money business of the country is transacted by means of them. Hence the great trade of those 
companies. 


By means of those cash accounts every merchant can, without imprudence, carry on a greater trade than he otherwise could do. If 
there are two merchants, one in London and the other in Edinburgh, who employ equal stocks in the same branch of trade, the 
Edinburgh merchant can, without imprudence, carry on a greater trade and give employment to a greater number of people than the 
London merchant. The London merchant must always keep by him a considerable sum of money, either in his own coffers, or in those 
of his banker, who gives him no interest for it, in order to answer the demands continually coming upon him for payment of the goods 
which he purchases upon credit. Let the ordinary amount of this sum be supposed five hundred pounds. The value of the goods in his 
warehouse must always be less by five hundred pounds than it would have been had he not been obliged to keep such a sum 
unemployed. Let us suppose that he generally disposes of his whole stock upon hand, or of goods to the value of his whole stock upon 
hand, once in the year. By being obliged to keep so great a sum unemployed, he must sell in a year five hundred pounds' worth less 
goods than he might otherwise have done. His annual profits must be less by all that he could have made by the sale of five hundred 
pounds worth more goods; and the number of people employed in preparing his goods for the market must be less by all those that five 
hundred pounds more stock could have employed. The merchant in Edinburgh, on the other hand, keeps no money unemployed for 
answering such occasional demands. When they actually come upon him, he satisfies them from his cash account with the bank, and 
gradually replaces the sum borrowed with the money or paper which comes in from the occasional sales of his goods. With the same 
stock, therefore, he can, without imprudence, have at all times in his warehouse a larger quantity of goods than the London merchant; 
and can thereby both make a greater profit himself, and give constant employment to a greater number of industrious people who 
prepare those goods for the market. Hence the great benefit which the country has derived from this trade. 


The facility of discounting bills of exchange it may be thought indeed, gives the English merchants a conveniency equivalent to the 
cash accounts of the Scotch merchants. But the Scotch merchants, it must be remembered, can discount their bills of exchange as 
easily as the English merchants; and have, besides, the additional conveniency of their cash accounts. 


The whole paper money of every kind which can easily circulate in any country never can exceed the value of the gold and silver, of 
which it supplies the place, or which (the commerce being supposed the same) would circulate there, if there was no paper money. If 
twenty shilling notes, for example, are the lowest paper money current in Scotland, the whole of that currency which can easily 
circulate there cannot exceed the sum of gold and silver which would be necessary for transacting the annual exchanges of twenty 
shillings value and upwards usually transacted within that country. Should the circulating paper at any time exceed that sum, as the 
excess could neither be sent abroad nor be employed in the circulation of the country, it must immediately return upon the banks to be 
exchanged for gold and silver. Many people would immediately perceive that they had more of this paper than was necessary for 
transacting their business at home, and as they could not send it abroad, they would immediately demand payment of it from the banks. 
When this superfluous paper was converted into gold and silver, they could easily find a use for it by sending it abroad; but they could 
find none while it remained in the shape of paper. There would immediately, therefore, be a run upon the banks to the whole extent of 
this superfluous paper, and, if they showed any difficulty or backwardness in payment, to a much greater extent; the alarm which this 
would occasion necessarily increasing the run. 





Over and above the expenses which are common to every branch of trade; such as the expense of house-rent, the wages of servants, 
clerks, accountants, etc.; the expenses peculiar to a bank consist chiefly in two articles: first, in the expense of keeping at all times in 
its coffers, for answering the occasional demands of the holders of its notes, a large sum of money, of which it loses the interest; and, 
secondly, in the expense of replenishing those coffers as fast as they are emptied by answering such occasional demands. 


A banking company, which issues more paper than can be employed in the circulation of the country, and of which the excess is 
continually returning upon them for payment, ought to increase the quantity of gold and silver, which they keep at all times in their 
coffers, not only in proportion to this excessive increase of their circulation, but in a much greater proportion; their notes returning 
upon them much faster than in proportion to the excess of their quantity. Such a company, therefore, ought to increase the first article 
of their expense, not only in proportion to this forced increase of their business, but in a much greater proportion. 


The coffers of such a company too, though they ought to be filled much fuller, yet must empty themselves much faster than if their 
business was confined within more reasonable bounds, and must require, not only a more violent, but a more constant and 
uninterrupted exertion of expense in order to replenish them. The coin too, which is thus continually drawn in such large quantities 
from their coffers, cannot be employed in the circulation of the country. It comes in place of a paper which is over and above what can 
be employed in that circulation, and 1s therefore over and above what can be employed in it too. But as that coin will not be allowed to 
lie idle, it must, in one shape or another, be sent abroad, in order to find that profitable employment which it cannot find at home; and 
this continual exportation of gold and silver, by enhancing the difficulty, must necessarily enhance still further the expense of the bank, 
in finding new gold and silver in order to replenish those coffers, which empty themselves so very rapidly. Such a company, therefore, 
must, in proportion to this forced increase of their business, increase the second article of their expense still more than the first. 





Let us suppose that all the paper of a particular bank, which the circulation of the country can easily absorb and employ, amounts 
exactly to forty thousand pounds; and that for answering occasional demands, this bank 1s obliged to keep at all times in its coffers ten 
thousand pounds in gold and silver. Should this bank attempt to circulate forty-four thousand pounds, the four thousand pounds which 
are over and above what the circulation can easily absorb and employ, will return upon it almost as fast as they are issued. For 
answering occasional demands, therefore, this bank ought to keep at all times in its coffers, not eleven thousand pounds only, but 
fourteen thousand pounds. It will thus gain nothing by the interest of the four thousand pounds' excessive circulation; and it will lose 
the whole expense of continually collecting four thousand pounds in gold and silver, which will be continually going out of its coffers 
as fast as they are brought into them. 


Had every particular banking company always understood and attended to its own particular interest, the circulation never could have 
been overstocked with paper money. But every particular banking company has not always understood or attended to its own particular 
interest, and the circulation has frequently been overstocked with paper money. 


By issuing too great a quantity of paper, of which the excess was continually returning, in order to be exchanged for gold and silver, 
the Bank of England was for many years together obliged to coin gold to the extent of between eight hundred thousand pounds and a 
million a year; or at an average, about eight hundred and fifty thousand pounds. For this great coinage the bank (in consequence of the 
worn and degraded state into which the gold coin had fallen a few years ago) was frequently obliged to purchase gold bullion at the 
high price of four pounds an ounce, which it soon after issued in coin at 53 17s. 10 1/2d. an ounce, losing in this manner between two 
and a half and three per cent upon the coinage of so very large a sum. Though the bank therefore paid no seignorage, though the 
government was properly at the expense of the coinage, this liberality of government did not prevent altogether the expense of the 
bank. 


The Scotch banks, in consequence of an excess of the same kind, were all obliged to employ constantly agents at London to collect 
money for them, at an expense which was seldom below one and a half or two per cent. This money was sent down by the waggon, 
and insured by the carriers at an additional expense of three quarters per cent or fifteen shillings on the hundred pounds. Those agents 
were not always able to replenish the coffers of their employers so fast as they were emptied. In this case the resource of the banks was 
to draw upon their correspondents in London bills of exchange to the extent of the sum which they wanted. When those correspondents 
afterwards drew upon them for the payment of this sum, together with the interest and a commission, sonic of those banks, from the 
distress into which their excessive circulation had thrown them, had sometimes no other means of satisfying this draught but by 
drawing a second set of bills either upon the same, or upon some other correspondents in London; and the same sum, or rather bills for 
the same sum, would in this manner make sometimes more than two or three journeys, the debtor, bank, paying always the interest and 
commission upon the whole accumulated sum. Even those Scotch banks which never distinguished themselves by their extreme 
imprudence, were sometimes obliged to employ this ruinous resource. 


The gold coin which was paid out either by the Bank of England, or by the Scotch banks, in exchange for that part of their paper which 
was over and above what could be employed in the circulation of the country, being likewise over and above what could be employed 
in that circulation, was sometimes sent abroad in the shape of coin, sometimes melted down and sent abroad in the shape of bullion, 
and sometimes melted down and sold to the Bank of England at the high price of four pounds an ounce. It was the newest, the heaviest, 
and the best pieces only which were carefully picked out of the whole coin, and either sent abroad or melted down. At home, and while 
they remained in the shape of coin, those heavy pieces were of no more value than the light. But they were of more value abroad, or 
when melted down into bullion, at home. The Bank of England, notwithstanding their great annual coinage, found to their 


astonishment that there was every year the same scarcity of coin as there had been the year before; and that notwithstanding the great 
quantity of good and new coin which was every year issued from the bank, the state of the coin, instead of growing better and better, 
became every year worse and worse. Every year they found themselves under the necessity of coining nearly the same quantity of gold 
as they had coined the year before, and from the continual rise in the price of gold bullion, in consequence of the continual wearing 
and clipping of the coin, the expense of this great annual coinage became every year greater and greater. The Bank of England, it is to 
be observed, by supplying its own coffers with coin, is indirectly obliged to supply the whole kingdom, into which coin is continually 
flowing from those coffers in a great variety of ways. Whatever coin therefore was wanted to support this excessive circulation both of 
Scotch and English paper money, whatever vacuities this excessive circulation occasioned in the necessary coin of the kingdom, the 
Bank of England was obliged to supply them. The Scotch banks, no doubt, paid all of them very dearly for their own imprudence and 
inattention. But the Bank of England paid very dearly, not only for its own imprudence, but for the much greater imprudence of almost 
all the Scotch banks. 


The overtrading of some bold projectors in both parts of the United Kingdom was the original cause of this excessive 
circulation of paper money. 


What a bank can with propriety advance to a merchant or undertaker of any kind, 1s not either the whole capital with which he trades, 
or even any considerable part of that capital; but that part of it only which he would otherwise be obliged to keep by him unemployed, 
and in ready money for answering occasional demands. If the paper money which the bank advances never exceeds this value, it can 
never exceed the value of the gold and silver which would necessarily circulate in the country if there was no paper money; it can 
never exceed the quantity which the circulation of the country can easily absorb and employ. 





When a bank discounts to a merchant a real bill of exchange drawn by a real creditor upon a real debtor, and which, as soon as it 
becomes due, is really paid by that debtor, it only advances to him a part of the value which he would otherwise be obliged to keep by 
him unemployed and in ready money for answering occasional demands. The payment of the bill, when it becomes due, replaces to the 
bank the value of what it had advanced, together with the interest. The coffers of the bank, so far as its dealings are confined to such 
customers, resemble a water pond, from which, though a stream is continually running out, yet another is continually running in, fully 
equal to that which runs out; so that, without any further care or attention, the pond keeps always equally, or very near equally full. 
Little or no expense can ever be necessary for replenishing the coffers of such a bank. 


A merchant, without overtrading, may frequently have occasion for a sum of ready money, even when he has no bills to discount. 
When a bank, besides discounting his bills, advances him likewise upon such occasions such sums upon his cash account, and accepts 
of a piecemeal repayment as the money comes in from the occasional sale of his goods, upon the easy terms of the banking companies 
of Scotland; it dispenses him entirely from the necessity of keeping any part of his stock by him unemployed and in ready money for 
answering occasional demands. When such demands actually come upon him, he can answer them sufficiently from his cash account. 
The bank, however, in dealing with such customers, ought to observe with great attention, whether in the course of some short period 
(of four, five, six, or eight months for example) the sum of the repayments which it commonly receives from them is, or is not, fully 
equal to that of the advances which it commonly makes to them. If, within the course of such short periods, the sum of the repayments 
from certain customers is, upon most occasions, fully equal to that of the advances, it may safely continue to deal with such customers. 
Though the stream which is in this case continually running out from its coffers may be very large, that which is continually running 
into them must be at least equally large; so that without any further care or attention those coffers are likely to be always equally or 
very near equally full; and scarce ever to require any extraordinary expense to replenish them. If, on the contrary, the sum of the 
repayments from certain other customers falls commonly very much short of the advances which it makes to them, it cannot with any 
safety continue to deal with such customers, at least if they continue to deal with it in this manner. The stream which is in this case 
continually running out from its coffers is necessarily much larger than that which is continually running in; so that, unless they are 
replenished by some great and continual effort of expense, those coffers must soon be exhausted altogether. 


The banking companies of Scotland, accordingly, were for a long time very careful to require frequent and regular repayments from all 
their customers, and did not care to deal with any person, whatever might be his fortune or credit, who did not make, what they called, 
frequent and regular operations with them. By this attention, besides saving almost entirely the extraordinary expense of replenishing 
their coffers, they gained two other very considerable advantages. 


First, by this attention they were enabled to make some tolerable judgment concerning the thriving or declining circumstances of their 
debtors, without being obliged to look out for any other evidence besides what their own books afforded them; men being for the most 
part either regular or irregular in their repayments, according as their circumstances are either thriving or declining. A private man who 
lends out his money to perhaps half a dozen or a dozen of debtors, may, either by himself or his agents, observe and inquire both 
constantly and carefully into the conduct and situation of each of them. But a banking company, which lends money to perhaps five 
hundred different people, and of which the attention is continually occupied by objects of a very different kind, can have no regular 
information concerning the conduct and circumstances of the greater part of its debtors beyond what its own books afford it. In 
requiring frequent and regular repayments from all their customers, the banking companies of Scotland had probably this advantage in 
view. 





Secondly, by this attention they secured themselves from the possibility of issuing more paper money than what the circulation of the 
country could easily absorb and employ. When they observed that within moderate periods of time the repayments of a particular 
customer were upon most occasions fully equal to the advances which they had made to him, they might be assured that the paper 
money which they had advanced to him had not at any time exceeded the quantity of gold and silver which he would otherwise have 
been obliged to keep by him for answering occasional demands; and that, consequently, the paper money, which they had circulated by 
his means, had not at any time exceeded the quantity of gold and silver which would have circulated in the country had there been no 
paper money. The frequency, regularity, and amount of his repayments would sufficiently demonstrate that the amount of their 
advances had at no time exceeded that part of his capital which he would otherwise have been obliged to keep by him unemployed and 
in ready money for answering occasional demands; that is, for the purpose of keeping the rest of his capital in constant employment. It 
is this part of his capital only which, within moderate periods of time, is continually returning to every dealer in the shape of money, 
whether paper or coin, and continually going from him in the same shape. If the advances of the bank had commonly exceeded this 
part of his capital, the ordinary amount of his repayments could not, within moderate periods of time, have equalled the ordinary 
amount of its advances. The stream which, by means of his dealings, was continually running into the coffers of the bank, could not 
have been equal to the stream which, by means of the same dealings, was continually running out. The advances of the bank paper, by 
exceeding the quantity of gold and silver which, had there been no such advances, he would have been obliged to keep by him for 
answering occasional demands, might soon come to exceed the whole quantity of gold and silver which (the commerce being supposed 
the same) would have circulated in the country had there been no paper money; and consequently to exceed the quantity which the 
circulation of the country could easily absorb and employ; and the excess of this paper money would immediately have returned upon 
the bank in order to be exchanged for gold and silver. This second advantage, though equally real, was not perhaps so well understood 
by all the different banking companies of Scotland as the first. 





When, partly by the conveniency of discounting bills, and partly by that of cash accounts, the creditable traders of any country can be 
dispensed from the necessity of keeping any part of their stock by them unemployed and in ready money for answering occasional 
demands, they can reasonably expect no farther assistance from banks and bankers, who, when they have gone thus far, cannot, 
consistently with their own interest and safety, go farther. A bank cannot, consistently with its own interest, advance to a trader the 
whole or even the greater part of the circulating capital with which he trades; because, though that capital 1s continually returning to 
him in the shape of money, and going from him in the same shape, yet the whole of the returns is too distant from the whole of the 
outgoings, and the sum of his repayments could not equal the sum of its advances within such moderate periods of time as suit the 
conveniency of a bank. Still less, could a bank afford to advance him any considerable part of his fixed capital; of the capital which the 
undertaker of an iron forge, for example, employs in erecting his forge and smelting-house, his workhouses and warehouses, the 
dwelling-houses of his workmen, etc.; of the capital which the undertaker of a mine employs in sinking his shafts, in erecting engines 
for drawing out the water, in making roads and waggon-ways, etc.; of the capital which the person who undertakes to improve land 
employs in clearing, draining, enclosing, manuring, and ploughing waste and uncultivated fields, in building farm-houses, with all 
their necessary appendages of stables, granaries, etc. The returns of the fixed capital are in almost all cases much slower than those of 
the circulating capital; and such expenses, even when laid out with the greatest prudence and judgment, very seldom return to the 
undertaker till after a period of many years, a period by far too distant to suit the conveniency of a bank. Traders and other undertakers 
may, no doubt, with great propriety, carry on a very considerable part of their projects with borrowed money. In justice to their 
creditors, however, their own capital ought, in this case, to be sufficient to ensure, if I may say so, the capital of those creditors; or to 
render it extremely improbable that those creditors should incur any loss, even though the success of the project should fall very much 
short of the expectation of the projectors. Even with this precaution too, the money which is borrowed, and which it is meant should 
not be repaid till after a period of several years, ought not to be borrowed of a bank, but ought to be borrowed upon bond or mortgage 
of such private people as propose to live upon the interest of their money without taking the trouble themselves to employ the capital, 
and who are upon that account willing to lend that capital to such people of good credit as are likely to keep it for several years. A 
bank, indeed, which lends its money without the expense of stamped paper, or of attorneys' fees for drawing bonds and mortgages, and 
which accepts of repayment upon the easy terms of the banking companies of Scotland, would, no doubt, be a very convenient creditor 
to such traders and undertakers. But such traders and undertakers would, surely, be most inconvenient debtors to such a bank. 


It is now more than five-and-twenty years since the paper money issued by the different banking companies of Scotland was fully 
equal, or rather was somewhat more than fully equal, to what the circulation of the country could easily absorb and employ. Those 
companies, therefore, had so long ago given all the assistance to the traders and other undertakers of Scotland which it 1s possible for 
banks and bankers, consistently with their own interest, to give. They had even done somewhat more. They had overtraded a little, and 
had brought upon themselves that loss, or at least that diminution of profit, which in this particular business never fails to attend the 
smallest degree of overtrading. Those traders and other undertakers, having got so much assistance from banks and bankers, wished to 
get still more. The banks, they seem to have thought, could extend their credits to whatever sum might be wanted, without incurring 
any other expense besides that of a few reams of paper. They complained of the contracted views and dastardly spirit of the directors 
of those banks, which did not, they said, extend their credits in proportion to the extension of the trade of the country; meaning, no 
doubt, by the extension of that trade the extension of their own projects beyond what they could carry on, either with their own capital, 
or with what they had credit to borrow of private people in the usual way of bond or mortgage. The banks, they seem to have thought, 
were in honour bound to supply the deficiency, and to provide them with all the capital which they wanted to trade with. The banks, 
however, were of a different opinion, and upon their refusing to extend their credits, some of those traders had recourse to an expedient 
which, for a time, served their purpose, though at a much greater expense, yet as effectually as the utmost extension of bank credits 
could have done. This expedient was no other than the well-known shift of drawing and redrawing; the shift to which unfortunate 


traders have sometimes recourse when they are upon the brink of bankruptcy. The practice of raising money in this manner had been 
long known in England, and during the course of the late war, when the high profits of trade afforded a great temptation to overtrading, 
is said to have carried on to a very great extent. From England it was brought into Scotland, where, in proportion to the very limited 
commerce, and to the very moderate capital of the country, it was soon carried on to a much greater extent than it ever had been in 
England. 


The practice of drawing and redrawing is so well known to all men of business that it may perhaps be thought unnecessary to give an 
account of it. But as this book may come into the hands of many people who are not men of business, and as the effects of this practice 
upon the banking trade are not perhaps generally understood even by men of business themselves, I shall endeavour to explain it as 
distinctly as I can. 


The customs of merchants, which were established when the barbarous laws of Europe did not enforce the performance of their 
contracts, and which during the course of the two last centuries have been adopted into the laws of all European nations, have given 
such extraordinary privileges to bills of exchange that money is more readily advanced upon them than upon any other species of 
obligation, especially when they are made payable within so short a period as two or three months after their date. If, when the bill 
becomes due, the acceptor does not pay it as soon as it is presented, he becomes from that moment a bankrupt. The bill is protested, 
and returns upon the drawer, who, if he does not immediately pay it, becomes likewise a bankrupt. If, before it came to the person who 
presents it to the acceptor for payment, it had passed through the hands of several other persons, who had successively advanced to one 
another the contents of it either in money or goods, and who to express that each of them had in his turn received those contents, had 
all of them in their order endorsed, that is, written their names upon the back of the bill; each endorser becomes in his turn liable to the 
owner of the bill for those contents, and, if he fails to pay, he becomes too from that moment a bankrupt. Though the drawer, acceptor, 
and endorsers of the bill should, all of them, be persons of doubtful credit; yet still the shortness of the date gives some security to the 
owner of the bill. Though all of them may be very likely to become bankrupts, it is a chance if they all become so in so short a time. 
The house is crazy, says a weary traveller to himself, and will not stand very long; but it is a chance if it falls to-night, and I will 
venture, therefore, to sleep in it to-night. 


The trader A in Edinburgh, we shall suppose, draws a bill upon B in London, payable two months after date. In reality B in London 
owes nothing to A in Edinburgh; but he agrees to accept of A's bill, upon condition that before the term of payment he shall redraw 
upon A in Edinburgh for the same sum, together with the interest and a commission, another bill, payable likewise two months after 
date. B accordingly, before the expiration of the first two months, redraws this bill upon A in Edinburgh; who again, before the 
expiration of the second two months, draws a second bill upon B in London, payable likewise two months after date; and before the 
expiration of the third two months, B in London redraws upon A in Edinburgh another bill, payable also two months after date. This 
practice has sometimes gone on, not only for several months, but for several years together, the bill always returning upon A in 
Edinburgh, with the accumulated interest and commission of all the former bills. The interest was five per cent in the year, and the 
commission was never less than one half per cent on each draft. This commission being repeated more than six times in the year, 
whatever money A might raise by this expedient must necessarily have, cost him something more than eight per cent in the year, and 
sometimes a great deal more; when either the price of the commission happened to rise, or when he was obliged to pay compound 
interest upon the interest and commission of former bills. This practice was called raising money by circulation. 


In a country where the ordinary profits of stock in the greater part of mercantile projects are supposed to run between six and ten per 
cent, it must have been a very fortunate speculation of which the returns could not only repay the enormous expense at which the 
money was thus borrowed for carrying it on; but afford, besides, a good surplus profit to the projector. Many vast and extensive 
projects, however, were undertaken, and for several years carried on without any other fund to support them besides what was raised at 
this enormous expense. The projectors, no doubt, had in their golden dreams the most distinct vision of this great profit. Upon their 
awaking, however, either at the end of their projects, or when they were no longer able to carry them on, they very seldom, I believe, 
had the good fortune to find it. 


The bills A in Edinburgh drew upon B in London, he regularly discounted two months before they were due with some bank or banker 
in Edinburgh; and the bills which B in London redrew upon A in Edinburgh, he as regularly discounted either with the Bank of 
England, or with some other bankers in London. Whatever was advanced upon such circulating bills, was, in Edinburgh, advanced in 
the paper of the Scotch banks, and in London, when they were discounted at the Bank of England, in the paper of that bank. Though 
the bills upon which this paper had been advanced were all of them repaid in their turn as soon as they became due; yet the value 
which had been really advanced upon the first bill, was never really returned to the banks which advanced it; because, before each bill 
became due, another bill was always drawn to somewhat a greater amount than the bill which was soon to be paid; and the discounting 
of this other bill was essentially necessary towards the payment of that which was soon to be due. This payment, therefore, was 
altogether fictitious. The stream, which, by means of those circulating bills of exchange, had once been made to run out from the 
coffers of the banks, was never replaced by any stream which really run into them. 


The paper which was issued upon those circulating bills of exchange, amounted, upon many occasions, to the whole fund destined for 
carrying on some vast and extensive project of agriculture, commerce, or manufactures; and not merely to that part of 1t which, had 
there been no paper money, the projector would have been obliged to keep by him, unemployed and in ready money for answering 
occasional demands. The greater part of this paper was, consequently, over and above the value of the gold and silver which would 


have circulated in the country, had there been no paper money. It was over and above, therefore, what the circulation of the country 
could easily absorb and employ, and upon that account, immediately returned upon the banks in order to be exchanged for gold and 
silver, which they were to find as they could. It was a capital which those projectors had very artfully contrived to draw from those 
banks, not only without their knowledge or deliberate consent, but for some time, perhaps, without their having the most distant 
suspicion that they had really advanced it. 


When two people, who are continually drawing and redrawing upon one another, discount their bills always with the same banker, he 
must immediately discover what they are about, and see clearly that they are trading, not with any capital of their own, but with the 
capital which he advances to them. But this discovery is not altogether so easy when they discount their bills sometimes with one 
banker, and sometimes with another, and when the same two persons do not constantly draw and redraw upon one another, but 
occasionally run the round of a great circle of projectors, who find it for their interest to assist one another in this method of raising 
money, and to render it, upon that account, as difficult as possible to distinguish between a real and fictitious bill of exchange; between 
a bill drawn by a real creditor upon a real debtor, and a bill for which there was properly no real creditor but the bank which 
discounted it, nor any real debtor but the projector who made use of the money. When a banker had even made this discovery, he 
might sometimes make it too late, and might find that he had already discounted the bills of those projectors to so great an extent that, 
by refusing to discount any more, he would necessarily make them all bankrupts, and thus, by ruining them, might perhaps ruin 
himself. For his own interest and safety, therefore, he might find it necessary, in this very perilous situation, to go on for some time, 
endeavouring, however, to withdraw gradually, and upon that account making every day greater and greater difficulties about 
discounting, in order to force those projectors by degrees to have recourse, either to other bankers, or to other methods of raising 
money; so that he himself might, as soon as possible, get out of the circle. The difficulties, accordingly, which the Bank of England, 
which the principal bankers in London, and which even the more prudent Scotch banks began, after a certain time, and when all of 
them had already gone too far, to make about discounting, not only alarmed, but enraged in the highest degree those projectors. Their 
own distress, of which this prudent and necessary reserve of the banks was, no doubt, the immediate occasion, they called the distress 
of the country; and this distress of the country, they said, was altogether owing to the ignorance, pusillanimity, and bad conduct of the 
banks, which did not give a sufficiently liberal aid to the spirited undertakings of those who exerted themselves in order to beautify, 
improve, and enrich the country. It was the duty of the banks, they seemed to think, to lend for as long a time, and to as great an extent 
as they might wish to borrow. The banks, however, by refusing in this manner to give more credit to those to whom they had already 
given a great deal too much, took the only method by which it was now possible to save either their own credit or the public credit of 
the country. 


In the midst of this clamour and distress, a new bank was established in Scotland for the express purpose of relieving the distress of the 
country. The design was generous; but the execution was imprudent, and the nature and causes of the distress which it meant to relieve 
were not, perhaps, well understood. This bank was more liberal than any other had ever been, both in granting cash accounts, and in 
discounting bills of exchange. With regard to the latter, it seems to have made scarce any distinction between real and circulating bills, 
but to have discounted all equally. It was the avowed principle of this bank to advance, upon any reasonable security, the whole capital 
which was to be employed in those improvements of which the returns are the most slow and distant, such as the improvements of 
land. To promote such improvements was even said to be the chief of the public-spirited purposes for which it was instituted. By its 
liberality in granting cash accounts, and in discounting bills of exchange, it, no doubt, issued great quantities of its bank notes. But 
those bank notes being, the greater part of them, over and above what the circulation of the country could easily absorb and employ, 
returned upon it, in order to be exchanged for gold and silver as fast as they were issued. Its coffers were never well filled. The capital 
which had been subscribed to this bank at two different subscriptions, amounted to one hundred and sixty thousand pounds, of which 
eighty per cent only was paid up. This sum ought to have been paid in at several different instalments. A great part of the proprietors, 
when they paid in their first instalment, opened a cash account with the bank; and the directors, thinking themselves obliged to treat 
their own proprietors with the same liberality with which they treated all other men, allowed many of them to borrow upon this cash 
account what they paid in upon all their subsequent instalments. Such payments, therefore, only put into one coffer what had the 
moment before been taken out of another. But had the coffers of this bank been filled ever so well, its excessive circulation must have 
emptied them faster than they could have been replenished by any other expedient but the ruinous one of drawing upon London, and 
when the bill became due, paying it, together with interest and commission, by another draft upon the same place. Its coffers having 
been filled so very ill, it is said to have been driven to this resource within a very few months after it began to do business. The estates 
of the proprietors of this bank were worth several millions, and by their subscription to the original bond or contract of the bank, were 
really pledged for answering all its engagements. By means of the great credit which so great a pledge necessarily gave it, it was, 
notwithstanding its too liberal conduct, enabled to carry on business for more than two years. When it was obliged to stop, it had in the 
circulation about two hundred thousand pounds in bank notes. In order to support the circulation of those notes which were continually 
returning upon it as fast they were issued, it had been constantly in the practice of drawing bills of exchange upon London, of which 
the number and value were continually increasing, and, when it stopped, amounted to upwards of six hundred thousand pounds. This 
bank, therefore, had, in little more than the course of two years, advanced to different people upwards of eight hundred thousand 
pounds at five per cent. Upon the two hundred thousand pounds which it circulated in bank notes, this five per cent might, perhaps, be 
considered as clear gain, without any other deduction besides the expense of management. But upon upwards of six hundred thousand 
pounds, for which it was continually drawing bills of exchange upon London, it was paying, in the way of interest and commission, 
upwards of eight per cent, and was consequently losing more than three per cent upon more than three-fourths of all its dealings. 











The operations of this bank seem to have produced effects quite opposite to those which were intended by the particular persons who 
planned and directed it. They seem to have intended to support the spirited undertakings, for as such they considered them, which were 
at that time carrying on in different parts of the country; and at the same time, by drawing the whole banking business to themselves, to 
supplant all the other Scotch banks, particularly those established in Edinburgh, whose backwardness in discounting bills of exchange 
had given some offence. This bank, no doubt, gave some temporary relief to those projectors, and enabled them to carry on their 
projects for about two years longer than they could otherwise have done. But it thereby only enabled them to get so much deeper into 
debt, so that, when ruin came, it fell so much the heavier both upon them and upon their creditors. The operations of this bank, 
therefore, instead of relieving, in reality aggravated in the long-run the distress which those projectors had brought both upon 
themselves and upon their country. It would have been much better for themselves, their creditors, and their country, had the greater 
part of them been obliged to stop two years sooner than they actually did. The temporary relief, however, which this bank afforded to 
those projectors, proved a real and permanent relief to the other Scotch banks. All the dealers in circulating bills of exchange, which 
those other banks had become so backward in discounting, had recourse to this new bank, where they were received with open arms. 
Those other banks, therefore, were enabled to get very easily out of that fatal circle, from which they could not otherwise have 
disengaged themselves without incurring a considerable loss, and perhaps too even some degree of discredit. 


In the long-run, therefore, the operations of this bank increased the real distress of the country which it meant to relieve; and 
effectually relieved from a very great distress those rivals whom it meant to supplant. 


At the first setting out of this bank, it was the opinion of some people that how fast soever its coffers might be emptied, it might easily 
replenish them by raising money upon the securities of those to whom it had advanced its paper. Experience, I believe, soon convinced 
them that this method of raising money was by much too slow to answer their purpose; and that coffers which originally were so ill 
filled, and which emptied themselves so very fast, could be replenished by no other expedient but the ruinous one of drawing bills 
upon London, and when they became due, paying them by other drafts upon the same place with accumulated interest and 
commission. But though they had been able by this method to raise money as fast as they wanted it, yet, instead of making a profit, 
they must have suffered a loss by every such operation; so that in the long-run they must have ruined themselves as a mercantile 
company, though, perhaps, not so soon as by the more expensive practice of drawing and redrawing. They could still have made 
nothing by the interest of the paper, which, being over and above what the circulation of the country could absorb and employ, 
returned upon them, in order to be exchanged for gold and silver, as fast as they issued it; and for the payment of which they were 
themselves continually obliged to borrow money. On the contrary, the whole expense of this borrowing, of employing agents to look 
out for people who had money to lend, of negotiating with those people, and of drawing the proper bond or assignment, must have 
fallen upon them, and have been so much clear loss upon the balance of their accounts. The project of replenishing their coffers in this 
manner may be compared to that of a man who had a water-pond from which a stream was continually running out, and into which no 
stream was continually running, but who proposed to keep it always equally full by employing a number of people to go continually 
with buckets to a well at some miles distance in order to bring water to replenish it. 


But though this operation had proved not only practicable but profitable to the bank as a mercantile company, yet the country could 
have derived no benefit from it; but, on the contrary, must have suffered a very considerable loss by it. This operation could not 
augment in the smallest degree the quantity of money to be lent. It could only have erected this bank into a sort of general loan office 
for the whole country. Those who wanted to borrow must have applied to this bank instead of applying to the private persons who had 
lent it their money. But a bank which lends money perhaps to five hundred different people, the greater part of whom its directors can 
know very little about, 1s not likely to be more judicious in the choice of its debtors than a private person who lends out his money 
among a few people whom he knows, and in whose sober and frugal conduct he thinks he has good reason to confide. The debtors of 
such a bank as that whose conduct I have been giving some account of were likely, the greater part of them, to be chimerical 
projectors, the drawers and re-drawers of circulating bills of exchange, who would employ the money in extravagant undertakings, 
which, with all the assistance that could be given them, they would probably never be able to complete, and which, if they should be 
completed, would never repay the expense which they had really cost, would never afford a fund capable of maintaining a quantity of 
labour equal to that which had been employed about them. The sober and frugal debtors of private persons, on the contrary, would be 
more likely to employ the money borrowed in sober undertakings which were proportioned to their capitals, and which, though they 
might have less of the grand and the marvellous, would have more of the solid and the profitable, which would repay with a large 
profit whatever had been laid out upon them, and which would thus afford a fund capable of maintaining a much greater quantity of 
labour than that which had been employed about them. The success of this operation, therefore, without increasing in the smallest 
degree the capital of the country, would only have transferred a great part of it from prudent and profitable to imprudent and 
unprofitable undertakings. 








That the industry of Scotland languished for want of money to employ it was the opinion of the famous Mr. Law. By establishing a 
bank of a particular kind, which he seems to have imagined might issue paper to the amount of the whole value of all the lands in the 
country, he proposed to remedy this want of money. The Parliament of Scotland, when he first proposed his project, did not think 
proper to adopt it. It was afterwards adopted, with some variations, by the Duke of Orleans, at that time Regent of France. The idea of 
the possibility of multiplying paper to almost any extent was the real foundation of what is called the Mississippi scheme, the most 
extravagant project both of banking and stock-jobbing that, perhaps, the world ever saw. The different operations of this scheme are 
explained so fully, so clearly, and with so much order and distinctness, by Mr. du Verney, in his Examination of the Political 
Reflections upon Commerce and Finances of Mr. du Tot, that I shall not give any account of them. The principles upon which it was 


founded are explained by Mr. Law himself, in a discourse concerning money and trade, which he published in Scotland when he first 
proposed his project. The splendid but visionary ideas which are set forth in that and some other works upon the same principles still 

continue to make an impression upon many people, and have, perhaps, in part, contributed to that excess of banking which has of late 
been complained of both in Scotland and in other places. 


The Bank of England is the greatest bank of circulation in Europe. It was incorporated, in pursuance of an act of Parliament, 
by a charter under the Great Seal, dated the 27th of July, 1694. It at that time advanced to government the sum of one million 
two hundred thousand pounds, for an annuity of one hundred thousand pounds; or for L96,000 a year interest, at the rate of 
eight per cent, and L4000 a year for the expense of management. The credit of the new government, established by the 
Revolution, we may believe, must have been very low, when it was obliged to borrow at so high an interest. 


In 1697 the bank was allowed to enlarge its capital stock by an engraftment of L1,001,171 10s. Its whole capital stock therefore, 
amounted at this time to L2,201,171 10s. This engraftment is said to have been for the support of public credit. In 1696, tallies had 
been at forty, and fifty, and sixty per cent discount, and bank notes at twenty per cent. During the great recoinage of the silver, which 
was going on at this time, the bank had thought proper to discontinue the payment of its notes, which necessarily occasioned their 
discredit. 





In pursuance of the 7th Anne, c. 7, the bank advanced and paid into the exchequer the sum of L400,000; making in all the sum of 
L1,600,000 which it had advanced upon its original annuity of L96,000 interest and L4000 for expense of management. In 1708, 
therefore, the credit of government was as good as that of private persons, since it could borrow at six per cent interest the common 
legal and market rate of those times. In pursuance of the same act, the bank cancelled exchequer bills to the amount of L1,775,027 17s. 
10 1/2d. at six per cent interest, and was at the same time allowed to take in subscriptions for doubling its capital. In 1708, therefore, 
the capital of the bank amounted to L4,402,343; and it had advanced to government the sum of L3,375,027 17s. 10 1/2d. 





By a call of fifteen per cent in 1709, there was paid in and made stock L656,204 Is. 9d.; and by another of ten per cent in 1710, 
L501,448 12s. 11d. In consequence of those two calls, therefore, the bank capital amounted to L5,559,995 14s. 8d. 


In pursuance of the 3rd George I, c. 8, the bank delivered up two millions of exchequer bills to be cancelled. It had at this time, 
therefore, advanced to government 17s. 10d. In pursuance of the 8th George 1, c. 21, the bank purchased of the South Sea Company 
stock to the amount of 14,000,000; and in 1722, in consequence of the subscriptions which it had taken in for enabling it to make this 
purchase, its capital stock was increased by L3,400,000. At this time, therefore, the bank had advanced to the public L9,375,027 17s. 
10 1/2d.; and its capital stock amounted only to L8,959,995 14s. 8d. It was upon this occasion that the sum which the bank had 
advanced to the public, and for which it received interest, began first to exceed its capital stock, or the sum for which it paid a dividend 
to the proprietors of bank stock; or, in other words, that the bank began to have an undivided capital, over and above its divided one. It 
has continued to have an undivided capital of the same kind ever since. In 1746, the bank had, upon different occasions, advanced to 
the public L11,686,800 and its divided capital had been raised by different calls and subscriptions to L10,780,000. The state of those 
two sums has continued to be the same ever since. In pursuance of the 4th of George III, c. 25, the bank agreed to pay to government 
for the renewal of its charter L110,000 without interest or repayment. This sum, therefore, did not increase either of those two other 
sums. 


The dividend of the bank has varied according to the variations in the rate of the interest which it has, at different times, received for 
the money it had advanced to the public, as well as according to other circumstances. This rate of interest has gradually been reduced 
from eight to three per cent. For some years past the bank dividend has been at five and a half per cent. 


The stability of the Bank of England is equal to that of the British government. All that it has advanced to the public must be 
lost before its creditors can sustain any loss. No other banking company in England can be established by act of Parliament, or 
can consist of more than six members. It acts, not only as an ordinary bank, but as a great engine of state. It receives and pays 
the greater part of the annuities which are due to the creditors of the public, it circulates exchequer bills, and it advances to 
government the annual amount of the land and malt taxes, which are frequently not paid up till some years thereafter. In those 
different operations, its duty to the public may sometimes have obliged it, without any fault of its directors, to overstock the 
circulation with paper money. It likewise discounts merchants' bills, and has, upon several different occasions, supported the 
credit of the principal houses, not only of England, but of Hamburg and Holland. Upon one occasion, in 1763, it is said to have 
advanced for this purpose, in one week, about L1,600,000, a great part of it in bullion. I do not, however, pretend to warrant either the 
greatness of the sum, or the shortness of the time. Upon other occasions, this great company has been reduced to the necessity of 
paying in sixpences. 





It is not by augmenting the capital of the country, but by rendering a greater part of that capital active and productive than would 
otherwise be so, that the most judicious operations of banking can increase the industry of the country. That part of his capital which a 
dealer is obliged to keep by him unemployed, and in ready money, for answering occasional demands, is so much dead stock, which, 
so long as it remains in this situation, produces nothing either to him or to his country. The judicious operations of banking enable him 
to convert this dead stock into active and productive stock; into materials to work upon, into tools to work with, and into provisions 
and subsistence to work for; into stock which produces something both to himself and to his country. The gold and silver money which 


circulates in any country, and by means of which the produce of its land and labour is annually circulated and distributed to the proper 
consumers, is, in the same manner as the ready money of the dealer, all dead stock. It is a very valuable part of the capital of the 
country, which produces nothing to the country. The judicious operations of banking, by substituting paper in the room of a great part 
of this gold and silver, enables the country to convert a great part of this dead stock into active and productive stock; into stock which 
produces something to the country. The gold and silver money which circulates in any country may very properly be compared to a 
highway, which, while it circulates and carries to market all the grass and corn of the country, produces itself not a single pile of either. 
The judicious operations of banking, by providing, if I may be allowed so violent a metaphor, a sort of waggon-way through the air, 
enable the country to convert, as it were, a great part of its highways into good pastures and corn-fields, and thereby to increase very 
considerably the annual produce of its land and labour. The commerce and industry of the country, however, it must be acknowledged, 
though they may be somewhat augmented, cannot be altogether so secure when they are thus, as it were, suspended upon the 
Daedalian wings of paper money as when they travel about upon the solid ground of gold and silver. Over and above the accidents to 
which they are exposed from the unskillfulness of the conductors of this paper money, they are liable to several others, from which no 
prudence or skill of those conductors can guard them. 


An unsuccessful war, for example, in which the enemy got possession of the capital, and consequently of that treasure which 
supported the credit of the paper money, would occasion a much greater confusion in a country where the whole circulation 
was carried on by paper, than in one where the greater part of it was carried on by gold and silver. The usual instrument of 
commerce having lost its value, no exchanges could be made but either by barter or upon credit. All taxes having been usually 
paid in paper money, the prince would not have wherewithal either to pay his troops, or to furnish his magazines; and the state 
of the country would be much more irretrievable than if the greater part of its circulation had consisted in gold and silver. A 
prince, anxious to maintain his dominions at all times in the state in which he can most easily defend them, ought, upon this 
account, to guard, not only against that excessive multiplication of paper money which ruins the very banks which issue it; but 
even against that multiplication of it which enables them to fill the greater part of the circulation of the country with it. 


The circulation of every country may be considered as divided into two different branches: the circulation of the dealers with one 
another, and the circulation between the dealers and the consumers. Though the same pieces of money, whether paper or metal, may be 
employed sometimes in the one circulation and sometimes in the other, yet as both are constantly going on at the same time, each 
requires a certain stock of money of one kind or another to carry it on. The value of the goods circulated between the different dealers, 
never can exceed the value of those circulated between the dealers and the consumers; whatever is bought by the dealers, being 
ultimately destined to be sold to the consumers. The circulation between the dealers, as it is carried on by wholesale, requires generally 
a pretty large sum for every particular transaction. That between the dealers and the consumers, on the contrary, as it is generally 
carried on by retail, frequently requires but very small ones, a shilling, or even a halfpenny, being often sufficient. But small sums 
circulate much faster than large ones. A shilling changes masters more frequently than a guinea, and a halfpenny more frequently than 
a shilling. Though the annual purchases of all the consumers, therefore, are at least equal in value to those of all the dealers, they can 
generally be transacted with a much smaller quantity of money; the same pieces, by a more rapid circulation, serving as the instrument 
of many more purchases of the one kind than of the other. 





Paper money may be so regulated as either to confine itself very much to the circulation between the different dealers, or to 
extend itself likewise to a great part of that between the dealers and the consumers. Where no bank notes are circulated under 
ten pounds value, as in London, paper money confines itself very much to the circulation between the dealers. When a ten pound 
bank note comes into the hands of a consumer, he is generally obliged to change it at the first shop where he has occasion to purchase 
five shillings' worth of goods, so that it often returns into the hands of a dealer before the consumer has spent the fortieth part of the 
money. Where bank notes are issued for so small sums as twenty shillings, as in Scotland, paper money extends itself to a considerable 
part of the circulation between dealers and consumers. Before the Act of Parliament, which put a stop to the circulation of ten and five 
shilling notes, it filled a still greater part of that circulation. In the currencies of North America, paper was commonly issued for so 
small a sum as a shilling, and filled almost the whole of that circulation. In some paper currencies of Yorkshire, it was issued even for 
so small a sum as a sixpence. 


Where the issuing of bank notes for such very small sums is allowed and commonly practised, many mean people are both enabled and 
encouraged to become bankers. A person whose promissory note for five pounds, or even for twenty shillings, would be rejected by 
everybody, will get it to be received without scruple when it is issued for so small a sum as a sixpence. But the frequent bankruptcies 
to which such beggarly bankers must be liable may occasion a very considerable inconveniency, and sometimes even a very great 
calamity to many poor people who had received their notes in payment. 


It were better, perhaps, that no bank notes were issued in any part of the kingdom for a smaller sum than five pounds. Paper money 
would then, probably, confine itself, in every part of the kingdom, to the circulation between the different dealers, as much as it does at 
present in London, where no bank notes are issued under ten pounds' value; five pounds being, in most parts of the kingdom, a sum 
which, though it will purchase, little more than half the quantity of goods, is as much considered, and is as seldom spent all at once, as 
ten pounds are amidst the profuse expense of London. 





Where paper money, it is to be observed, is pretty much confined to the circulation between dealers and dealers, as at London, there is 
always plenty of gold and silver. Where it extends itself to a considerable part of the circulation between dealers and consumers, as in 


Scotland, and still more in North America, it banishes gold and silver almost entirely from the country; almost all the ordinary 
transactions of its interior commerce being thus carried on by paper. The suppression of ten and five shilling bank notes somewhat 
relieved the scarcity of gold and silver in Scotland; and the suppression of twenty shilling notes would probably relieve it still more. 
Those metals are said to have become more abundant in America since the suppression of some of their paper currencies. They are 
said, likewise, to have been more abundant before the institution of those currencies. 





Though paper money should be pretty much confined to the circulation between dealers and dealers, yet banks and bankers might still 
be able to give nearly the same assistance to the industry and commerce of the country as they had done when paper money filled 
almost the whole circulation. The ready money which a dealer is obliged to keep by him, for answering occasional demands, is 
destined altogether for the circulation between himself and other dealers of whom he buys goods. He has no occasion to keep any by 
him for the circulation between himself and the consumers, who are his customers, and who bring ready money to him, instead of 
taking any from him. Though no paper money, therefore, was allowed to be issued but for such sums as would confine it pretty much 
to the circulation between dealers and dealers, yet, partly by discounting real bills of exchange, and partly by lending upon cash 
accounts, banks and bankers might still be able to relieve the greater part of those dealers from the necessity of keeping any 
considerable part of their stock by them, unemployed and in ready money, for answering occasional demands. They might still be able 
to give the utmost assistance which banks and bankers can, with propriety, give to traders of every kind. 





To restrain private people, it may be said, from receiving in payment the promissory notes of a banker, for any sum whether great or 
small, when they themselves are willing to receive them, or to restrain a banker from issuing such notes, when all his neighbours are 
willing to accept of them, is a manifest violation of that natural liberty which it is the proper business of law not to infringe, but to 
support. Such regulations may, no doubt, be considered as in some respects a violation of natural liberty. But those exertions of the 
natural liberty of a few individuals, which might endanger the security of the whole society, are, and ought to be, restrained by the 
laws of all governments, of the most free as well as of the most despotical. The obligation of building party walls, in order to prevent 
the communication of fire, is a violation of natural liberty exactly of the same kind with the regulations of the banking trade which are 
here proposed. 


A paper money consisting in bank notes, issued by people of undoubted credit, payable upon demand without any condition, and in 
fact always readily paid as soon as presented, is, in every respect, equal in value to gold and silver money; since gold and silver money 
can at any time be had for it. Whatever 1s either bought or sold for such paper must necessarily be bought or sold as cheap as it could 
have been for gold and silver. 


The increase of paper money, it has been said, by augmenting the quantity, and consequently diminishing the value of the whole 
currency, necessarily augments the money price of commodities. But as the quantity of gold and silver, which is taken from the 
currency, is always equal to the quantity of paper which is added to it, paper money does not necessarily increase the quantity of the 
whole currency. From the beginning of the last century to the present time, provisions never were cheaper in Scotland than in 1759, 
though, from the circulation of ten and five shilling bank notes, there was then more paper money in the country than at present. The 
proportion between the price of provisions in Scotland and that in England is the same now as before the great multiplication of 
banking companies in Scotland. Corn is, upon most occasions, fully as cheap in England as in France; though there is a great deal of 
paper money in England, and scarce any in France. In 1751 and in 1752, when Mr. Hume published his Political Discourses, and soon 
after the great multiplication of paper money in Scotland, there was a very sensible rise in the price of provisions, owing, probably, to 
the badness of the seasons, and not to the multiplication of paper money. 





It would be otherwise, indeed, with a paper money consisting in promissory notes, of which the immediate payment depended, in any 
respect, either upon the good will of those who issued them, or upon a condition which the holder of the notes might not always have it 
in his power to fulfil; or of which the payment was not exigible till after a certain number of years, and which in the meantime bore no 
interest. Such a paper money would, no doubt, fall more or less below the value of gold and silver, according as the difficulty or 
uncertainty of obtaining immediate payment was supposed to be greater or less; or according to the greater or less distance of time at 
which payment was exigible. 


Some years ago the different banking companies of Scotland were in the practice of inserting into their bank notes, what they called an 
Optional Clause, by which they promised payment to the bearer, either as soon as the note should be presented, or, in the option of the 
directors, six months after such presentment, together with the legal interest for the said six months. The directors of some of those 
banks sometimes took advantage of this optional clause, and sometimes threatened those who demanded gold and silver in exchange 
for a considerable number of their notes that they Would take advantage of it, unless such demanders would content themselves with a 
part of what they demanded. The promissory notes of those banking companies constituted at that time the far greater part of the 
currency of Scotland, which this uncertainty of payment necessarily degraded below the value of gold and silver money. During the 
continuance of this abuse (which prevailed chiefly in 1762, 1763, and 1764), while the exchange between London and Carlisle was at 
par, that between London and Dumfries would sometimes be four per cent against Dumfries, though this town 1s not thirty miles 
distant from Carlisle. But at Carlisle, bills were paid in gold and silver; whereas at Dumfries they were paid in Scotch bank notes, and 
the uncertainty of getting those bank notes exchanged for gold and silver coin had thus degraded them four per cent below the value of 
that coin. The same Act of Parliament which suppressed ten and five shilling bank notes suppressed likewise this optional clause, and 


thereby restored the exchange between England and Scotland to its natural rate, or to what the course of trade and remittances might 
happen to make it. 


In the paper currencies of Yorkshire, the payment of so small a sum as a sixpence sometimes depended upon the condition that the 
holder of the note should bring the change of a guinea to the person who issued it; a condition which the holders of such notes might 
frequently find it very difficult to fulfil, and which must have degraded this currency below the value of gold and silver money. An Act 
of Parliament accordingly declared all such clauses unlawful, and suppressed, in the same manner as in Scotland, all promissory notes, 
payable to the bearer, under twenty shillings value. 


The paper currencies of North America consisted, not in bank notes payable to the bearer on demand, but in government paper, of 
which the payment was not exigible till several years after it was issued; and though the colony governments paid no interest to the 
holders of this paper, they declared it to be, and in fact rendered it, a legal tender of payment for the full value for which it was issued. 
But allowing the colony security to be perfectly good, a hundred pounds payable fifteen years hence, for example, in a country where 
interest at six per cent, is worth little more than forty pounds ready money. To oblige a creditor, therefore, to accept of this as full 
payment for a debt of a hundred pounds actually paid down in ready money was an act of such violent injustice as has scarce, perhaps, 
been attempted by the government of any other country which pretended to be free. It bears the evident marks of having originally 
been, what the honest and downright Doctor Douglas assures us it was, a scheme of fraudulent debtors to cheat their creditors. The 
government of Pennsylvania, indeed, pretended, upon their first emission of paper money, in 1722, to render their paper of equal value 
with gold and silver by enacting penalties against all those who made any difference in the price of their goods when they sold them 
for a colony paper, and when they sold them for gold and silver; a regulation equally tyrannical, but much less effectual than that 
which it was meant to support. A positive law may render a shilling a legal tender for guinea, because it may direct the courts of justice 
to discharge the debtor who has made that tender. But no positive law can oblige a person who sells goods, and who is at liberty to sell 
or not to sell as he pleases, to accept of a shilling as equivalent to a guinea in the price of them. Notwithstanding any regulation of this 
kind, it appeared by the course of exchange with Great Britain, that a hundred pounds sterling was occasionally considered as 
equivalent, in some of the colonies, to a hundred and thirty pounds, and in others to so great a sum as eleven hundred pounds currency; 
this difference in the value arising from the difference in the quantity of paper emitted in the different colonies, and in the distance and 
probability of the term of its final discharge and redemption. 


No law, therefore, could be more equitable than the Act of Parliament, so unjustly complained of in the colonies, which declared that 
no paper currency to be emitted there in time coming should be a legal tender of payment. 


Pennsylvania was always more moderate in its emissions of paper money than any other of our colonies. Its paper currency, 
accordingly, is said never to have sunk below the value of the gold and silver which was current in the colony before the first emission 
of its paper money. Before that emission, the colony had raised the denomination of its coin, and had, by act of assembly, ordered five 
shillings sterling to pass in the colony for six and threepence, and afterwards for six and eightpence. A pound colony currency, 
therefore, even when that currency was gold and silver, was more than thirty per cent below the value of a pound sterling, and when 
that currency was turned into paper it was seldom much more than thirty per cent below that value. The pretence for raising the 
denomination of the coin, was to prevent the exportation of gold and silver, by making equal quantities of those metals pass for greater 
sums in the colony than they did in the mother country. It was found, however, that the price of all goods from the mother country rose 
exactly in proportion as they raised the denomination of their coin, so that their gold and silver were exported as fast as ever. 


The paper of each colony being received in the payment of the provincial taxes, for the full value for which it had been issued, it 
necessarily derived from this use some additional value over and above what it would have had from the real or supposed distance of 
the term of its final discharge and redemption. This additional value was greater or less, according as the quantity of paper issued was 
more or less above what could be employed in the payment of the taxes of the particular colony which issued it. It was in all the 
colonies very much above what could be employed in this manner. 


A prince who should enact that a certain proportion of his taxes should be paid in a paper money of a certain kind might thereby give a 
certain value to this paper money, even though the term of its final discharge and redemption should depend altogether upon the will of 
the prince. If the bank which issued this paper was careful to keep the quantity of it always somewhat below what could easily be 
employed in this manner, the demand for it might be such as to make it even bear a premium, or sell for somewhat more in the market 
than the quantity of gold or silver currency for which it was issued. Some people account in this manner for what is called the Agio of 
the bank of Amsterdam, or for the superiority of bank money over current money; though this bank money, as they pretend, cannot be 
taken out of the bank at the will of the owner. The greater part of foreign bills of exchange must be paid in bank money, that is, by a 
transfer in the books of the bank; and the directors of the bank, they allege, are careful to keep the whole quantity of bank money 
always below what this use occasions a demand for. It is upon this account, they say, that bank money sells for a premium, or bears an 
agio of four or five per cent above the same nominal sum of the gold and silver currency of the country. This account of the bank of 
Amsterdam, however, it will appear hereafter, 1s in a great measure chimerical. 


A paper currency which falls below the value of gold and silver coin does not thereby sink the value of those metals, or occasion equal 
quantities of them to exchange for a smaller quantity of goods of any other kind. The proportion between the value of gold and silver 
and that of goods of any other kind depends in all cases not upon the nature or quantity of any particular paper money, which may be 


current in any particular country, but upon the richness or poverty of the mines, which happen at any particular time to supply the great 
market of the commercial world with those metals. It depends upon the proportion between the quantity of labour which is necessary 
in order to bring a certain quantity of gold and silver to market, and that which is necessary in order to bring thither a certain quantity 
of any other sort of goods. 


If bankers are restrained from issuing any circulating bank notes, or notes payable to the bearer, for less than a certain sum, and if they 
are subjected to the obligation of an immediate and unconditional payment of such bank notes as soon as presented, their trade may, 
with safety to the public, be rendered in all other respects perfectly free. The late multiplication of banking companies in both parts of 
the United Kingdom, an event by which many people have been much alarmed, instead of diminishing, increases the security of the 
public. It obliges all of them to be more circumspect in their conduct, and, by not extending their currency beyond its due proportion to 
their cash, to guard themselves against those malicious runs which the rivalship of so many competitors 1s always ready to bring upon 
them. It restrains the circulation of each particular company within a narrower circle, and reduces their circulating notes to a smaller 
number. By dividing the whole circulation into a greater number of parts, the failure of any one company, an accident which, in the 
course of things, must sometimes happen, becomes of less consequence to the public. This free competition, too, obliges all bankers to 
be more liberal in their dealings with their customers, lest their rivals should carry them away. In general, if any branch of trade, or 
any division of labour, be advantageous to the public, the freer and more general the competition, 1t will always be the more so. 


“The Act of Parliament by which the Bank was established is called “An Act for granting to their Majesties several Rates and Duties 
upon Tunnages of Ships and Vessels, and upon Beer, Ale, and other Liquors; for securing certain Recompenses and Advantages, in 
the said Act mentioned, to such persons as shall voluntarily advance the Sum of Fifteen hundred thousand Pounds towards carrying on 
the war against France.” After various articles referring to the imposition of taxes, the Act authorised the raising of £1,200,000 by 
subscription, the subscribers forming a corporation to be called, “The Governor and Company of the Bank of England.” No person 
might subscribe more than £10,000 before the 1st of July following, and even after this date no individual subscription might exceed 
£20,000. The corporation was to lend the whole of its capital to the Government, and in return it was to be paid interest at the rate of 8 
per cent., and £4,000 for expenses of management, in all £100,000 per annum. The corporation was to have the privileges of a bank 
for twelve years, then the Government reserved the right of annulling the charter after giving one year's notice to the company. The 
corporation were not authorised to borrow or owe more than their capital; if they did so, the members became personally liable in 
proportion to the amount of their stock. The corporation were forbidden to trade in any merchandise whatever, but “they were allowed 
to deal in bills of exchange, gold or silver bullion, and to sell any wares or merchandise upon which they had advanced money, and 
which had not been redeemed within three months after the time agreed upon.” The subscription list was opened at the Mercers’ 
Chapel, then the headquarters of the corporation, on Thursday, June 21, 1694...After this great success the Charter of Incorporation 
was granted on July 27, 1694.” — History of the Bank of England: 1640 to 1903 by Dr. A. Andreades, p. 72-74 


Excerpts from Taxation in Colonial America by Alvin Rabushka, Chapter 10 (p. 297-299) 


“The mechanism of credit established through the Bank of England merits explanation. In May 1694, the Ways and Means Act granted 
a charter to the Bank of England. The bank was to lend the government £1,200,000 at 8 percent interest, a moderate rate given the 
government's dire financial straits. In return, the bank was to be given the privilege of registering as a joint-stock company. This was 
an enormous concession because all other banks were required to operate as individuals or partnerships on the basis of unlimited 
liability to their individual proprietors. The proprietors of the Bank of England, in contrast, did not face personal liability on their private 
funds. Their risk was limited to the capital invested in the bank . The bank enjoyed this advantage for more than a century. The newly 
chartered bank was empowered to do ordinary banking business of receiving deposits and creating a credit currency. 


The bank was both a bank of issue and a bank of deposit. The original plan put before a parliamentary committee in 1693 contained 
an explicit reference to the right of note issue, but this was a point of contention. As a result, the act of 1694 contains no reference to 
bank notes and only one to bank bills. It envisaged that the bank would accept deposits and borrow on bills, but that borrowing should 
never exceed the sum of £1,200,000 at any one time, the amount the bank would raise and lend to the government, unless it be by an 
act of Parliament upon funds agreed in Parliament. In this restriction, the act appears to limit the bill liabilities of the bank to 
£1,200,000. It was not clear if the bank could legally owe more than £1,200,000 upon its notes. Other provisions forbade the purchase 
of crown lands or lending to the Crown without parliamentary consent. A perpetual fund of interest, 8 percent on the £1,200,000, 
payable to the subscribers from the ships' tonnage and liquor duties levied under the act, was set at £100,000, tax free. No individual 
was permitted to subscribe more than £20,000, and a quarter of all subscriptions was to be paid in prompt cash. Individuals were to 
be personally liable for any debts of the bank exceeding its capital of £1,200,000. 


The bank's capital of £1,200,000 was subscribed within twelve days. The subscribers became a corporation called the Governor and 
Company of the Bank of England. Only 60 percent of the scubscription, £720,000, was called up immeiately by the governors of the 
bank. The bank made its loan to the government in installments. On August 1, 1694, it gave the government £720,000 in cash, in a 
combination of drafts on other banks and £480,000 in notes under the seal of the bank, which became known as "sealed bank bills." In 
return, the bank took the government's promise to repay in the form of interest-bearing tallies (bonds, or government stock). From 
August 22, treasury orders for the spending of the money began. By year's end, the full sum had been advanced to the government. 
However, as of January 1, 1695, the remaining £480,000 of shareholders' subscriptions had not beeen called in and remained 
available for future banking activities. Moreover, even some of the £720,000 existed in the form of subscribers bonds that the bank 
reckoned, optimistically, as cash. 


On receipt of the loan, the government used the bank's notes to purchase supplies for the army...Bank of England sealed bank bills 
assured the king of purchasing power. The bank, in turn, was guaranteed interest by a specific act of Parliament. For £100,000 in 
earmarked tax revenue, the government of England could spend £1,200,000. For their part, the bank's shareholders received a 
dividend of 6 percent in the first half year, a double-digit return on an annualized basis. 


The bank raised additional capital from its acceptance of deposits and the circulation of sealed bills in addition to those it gave the 
government as part of the original £1,200,000. More important to the profitabilty of the bank and its ability to create additional credit for 
the government and private commerce was if its total borrowing was limited to £1,200,000 as stated in the act of 1694. The governor of 
the bank tried but failed in 1695 to negotiate a clause in the act that would permit an issue of sealed bills in excess of £1,200,000. A 
court ruling declared that new bills could be issued only as old bills were retired. Howevver, the court ruled that the limit applied only to 
sealed bills, not to the less formal "running cash notes" of the bank, which lacked the corporate seal and were merely signed by the 
cashier. Excluding running cash notes from the limit amounted to a license to print money, literally cash, subject to the prudential 
judgement of the bank's managers. Forms were printed with blanks for names, amounts, and the cashier's signature. These cash 
notes, nicknamed "Speed's notes" from the name of the cashier, were issued, circulated freely, and were accepted at full face value. 
They were deemed as secure as the sealed bills backed by the bank's share cpatial and government tallies or loans. The combined 
issue of sealed bills and cash notes quickly exceeded the authorized subscribed capital and borrowing on bills. Credit could be created 
to the extent that the public accepted bank paper as good currency." 


Excerpts from Taxation in Colonial America by Alvin Rabushka, Chapter 10 (p. 286-287): 


In January 1672 the Crown faced bankruptcy, which prompted a stop of the Exchequer, the freezing of all repayment for a year 
from January 1, 1672, on Orders issued before December 18, 1671. Orders amounting to £1,100,000 rested on the ordinary 
revenue. Repayment of Orders would have reduced the Crown's disposable income in 1672 to £400,000, an intolerably low 
level. The stop temporarily relieved repayment of £1,200,000. The memory of the stop, which ruined several goldsmiths and 
other small lenders, was not quickly forgotten. Its damage constrained government credit operations during the remainder of 
Charles's reign and the brief rule of his brother, James. 


William's expenditures in Ireland and far greater military outlays in Europe as he involved England in what became more than a 
century-long struggle against France on the continent and in America required funds above and beyond grants of Parliament. 
This circumstance provided an opportunity for a group of men who proposed the creation of a private, joint-stock bank that would 
have some of the powers of a national bank, especially the issue of bank notes. After discussions between the founders of the 
proposed bank, the Privy Council in the presence of Queen Mary, and a committee of Parliament, an agreement was eventually 
reached in the Ways and Means Act of 1694 that authorized the creation of the Bank of England. 


The previous system of granting credit directly to the monarch was replaced with loans made to the state, with debt service 
guaranteed by specific taxes on acts of Parliament. Parliament, not the king's tax collectors, guaranteed public debt. It passed 
the Tonnage Act of 1694 to guarantee annual interest of £100,000 on a loan of £1,200,000 to the government made by the new 
Bank of England. Parliament's approval of earmarked taxes to guarantee payment of interest on loans to the state created a 
bond market in which individuals could securely invest in government stock, the English term for long-term government bonds. 
The Bank of England in conjunction with the Tonnage Act marked the beginning of an official national debt, which would grow by 
leaps and bounds in the eighteenth century. Crown acquiescence in the supremacy of Parliament with Parliament's statutory 
guarantee of interest and capital redemption transformed the previous insecurity of lending to the government through personal 
loans, tallies, and Orders with the generally safe investment of purchasing government bonds. 


The credit revolution of 1694 allowed the government of England to live beyond its means — to spend more than it collected in 
taxes each year. The creation of credit at low rates of interest enabled the government to engage in lengthy wars costing 
millions of pounds without having to subject English taxpayers at once to their full cost. As debt and debt service piled up, the 
consequences of steadily rising taxes would lead England into war with its American colonies later in the eighteenth century. 


Excerpts from History of the Bank of England by Dr. A. Andreades (p. 65-67) 


The plan now was to raise £1,200,000 to be lent to the Government in return for a yearly interest of £100,000. The subscribers 
to the loan were to form a corporation with the right to issue notes up to the value of its total capital. The corporation was to be 
called, "The Governor and Company of the Bank of England." 


Paterson wrote a pamphlet demonstrating the economic principles on which the future Bank of England was to rest. 


He notes the old mistake "that the stamp or denomination gives or adds to the value of money." The fallacy contained in this 
was pointed out by those who had suggested the foundation of the Bank some years earlier. Its promoters had seen that the 
institution ought to be based on the following principles: 


“1. That all money or credit not having an intrinsic value, to answer the contents or denomination thereof, is false and counterfeit, 
and the loss must fall one where or other. 


“2. That the species of gold and silver being accepted, and chosen by the commercial world for the standard, or measure, of 
other effects, everything else is only accounted valuable as compared with these. 


^9. Wherefore all credit not founded on the universal species of gold and silver is impracticable, and can never subsist neither 
safely nor long, at least till some other species of credit be found out and chosen by the trading part of mankind over and above 
or in lieu thereof." 


After describing the strong position of the Bank and its prospects of success, and stating that no dividend would be paid without 
several months' notice, in order to give the shareholders the choice of selling or retaining their shares, Paterson remarks that 
"The politicians ...distinguish between the interest of /and and trade, as they have lately done between that of a king and his 
people," but "if the proprietors of the Bank can circulate their own fundation [sic] of twelve hundred thousand pounds without 
having more than two or three hundred thousand pounds lying dead at one time with another, this Bank will be in effect as nine 
hundred thousand pounds or a million of fresh money brought into the nation." 


Excerpts from History of the Bank of England by Dr. A. Andreades (p. 28-32) 


There had been an interval of seven years between the two publications, and during this time an event had occurred which, to judge by 
other countries, must have exercised considerable influence on the development of banks in England. I refer to the return of the Jews. 


The return of the Jews to England. Its influence on banking. — The effect of the influx of Spanish Jews on the development of 
Dutch commerce is well known. The influence of the Jews at Venice was no less marked. It was two Jews who first (in 1400) 
obtained the authority of the Senate to found a bank in the strict sense of the word. Their success was so great that many Venetian 
nobles established rival institutions. Abuses followed which, combined with monetary difficulties, determined the Government to 
establish the Bank of Venice. 


The same influence must have made itself felt in England. But at what date? In other words, when and for what reason were the Jews 
authorised to return to England? We will proceed to consider this question; it is not altogether easy to answer it. 


It is certain that as soon as Charles I. was dead, the Jews attempted to return to England. Public opinion was not unfavourable to them, 
partly on account of the biblical spirit which then prevailed, and partly because of the services rendered by them in Holland, a country 
which the English of this period constantly set before them as a model. Thus Gardiner mentions the publication of a pamphlet about 
this time, in which in order to prove the importance of Dunkirk, it 1s stated that the Jews were prepared to give £60,000 to £80,000 in 
return for the toleration of a synagogue there, and that such permission would attract all the Portuguese merchants from Amsterdam, 
from which a still greater benefit would result. The Amsterdam merchants had not expected such demonstrations of sympathy. They 
took the initiative, and two of them presented a petition in 1649 to Fairfax and the Council, for the revocation of the banishment of the 
Jews. 





Another petition 1s referred to by some historians. Certain Jews had asked for the repeal of the laws passed against them, and on 
condition that the Bodleian Library was made over to them, together with permission to convert St. Paul’s Cathedral into a synagogue, 
they undertook to pay "six millions of livres" according to some, £500,000 according to others. It is stated that negotiations were 
broken off because the parties could not agree as to the price, the English Government asking eight millions or £800,000. It is 
unfortunate as far as concerns the authenticity of this tale, that the references given by the historians' are inadequate or erroneous, 
hence we only refer to it as a curiosity. These negotiations came to nothing. Mr. Wolf proves however, that notwithstanding this 
rebuff a number of Jews established themselves secretly in London in the time of the Commonwealth. 


The situation improved still more during the Protectorate. Cromwell's ideas were in advance of his times, and as Mr. F. Harrison 
remarks, “Noble were the efforts of the Protector to impress his own spirit of toleration on the intolerance of his age; ... He effectively 
protected the Quakers; he admitted the Jews, after an expulsion of three centuries; and he satisfied Mazarin that he had given to 
Catholics all the protection that he dared." Cromwell was particularly well-disposed towards the Jews, with whom he had, according to 
M. Guizot, fairly frequent dealings. They seem to have done him numerous services. The Jews for their part were not unaware of the 
Protector's feeling towards them, and did their best to profit by it. 


Rabbi Manasseh Ben Israel took the initiative in the matter. This Rabbi was a remarkable character. He was born in Portugal about 
1604, but while still a child he emigrated with his family to Holland. There he became a brilliant student, wrote books, and even 
established the first Jewish printing press at Amsterdam. But his chief efforts were devoted to improving the lot of his co-religionists, 
and to securing their admission into the different European countries. In particular he tried by various means, such as petitions to the 
Protector, and even the dedication of his book, Spes Israelis, to the British Parliament, to obtain permission for the Jews to return to 
England. 


A commission, presided over by Cromwell, was appointed to consider the question. It was composed of lawyers, priests and 
merchants. The debates were long-winded and threatened to be interminable. Cromwell consequently dissolved the assembly, 
remarking that the matter, complicated enough to start with, now appeared more intricate than ever, and that, *although he wished no 
more reasoning, he yet begged an interest in their prayers." 


The conference was thus without result and Manasseh's hopes were apparently vain. As a matter of fact however, the Jews were tacitly 
allowed to live in England. Manasseh received a pension of £100 to console him for his disappointment. And three years later, on 
February 15th 1658, at a reception at Whitehall, Cromwell seems to have given an assurance of his protection to Carvajal and his 
coreligionists. 


Whatever may be the truth about this fatter point, it is probable that Cromwell took no legislative action with regard to the Jews, but it 
is certain that he tolerated their return, and that at the end of the Protectorate a number of them were living in England. They must have 
taken an active part in trade, for shortly afterwards a petition was signed by numerous merchants complaining that the Jews were not 
subject to the alien law, and that in consequence the Treasury suffered a yearly loss of £10,000. 
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Mervyn King, the Governor of the Bank of England, attend an inflation meeting in London. 
(Photo: http://seeker401.wordpress.com/2010/02/25/sterling-falls-on-boe-governors-speech/) 
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Queen Elizabeth Il of Great Britain greets the Governor of the Bank er England Mervyn King during a meeting at Buckingham Palace in 
London on March 24, 2009. Mervyn King became the first Governor of the Bank of England to hold private talks with the Queen at her official 


residence. The Monarch and Governor met to discuss the economy following a hike in the United Kingdom's annual rate of inflation in 
February. (Getty Images) 
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Britain's Chancellor of the Exchequer Alistair Darling (L) walks with (left to right) Governor of the Bank of England Mervyn King, French 
Finance Minister Christine Lagarde and U.S. Treasury Secretary Timothy Geithner during the G20 meeting in Horsham, England on March 14, 
2009. Ministers from the G20 group of wealthy and emerging countries are meeting for a second day ahead of the G20 summit in April. (Photo 
by Peter Macdiarmid/Getty Images) 
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Chairman of the Federal Reserve Ben Bernanke (left) and Governor of the Bank of England Mervyn King arrive for the dinner of the G20 
Finance Ministers' meeting at the Guildhall in the City of London on September 4, 2009. World finance leaders shifted their focus from crisis 
fighting to banking reform on Friday as evidence mounted that the worst global recession in decades was finally drawing to a close. 

(Photo by Pool/Getty Images Europe) 





" 
Britain's Treasury Secretary Danny Alexander (L), Bank of England Governor Mervyn King (C) and Chancellor of the Exchequer George 
Osborne pose for a photograph at the Lord Mayor's dinner to the Bankers and Merchants of the City of London at Mansion House in London 
on June 16, 2010. The Bank of England will gain new powers to curb credit binges and prevent another crisis as it takes over control of 
financial regulation in Britain, Osborne announced on Wednesday. (Reuters) 
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Bank of England Governor Mervyn King speaks at the Lord Mayor' 
House in London on June 16, 2010. (Reuters) 


Hjalmar Schacht (left), President of The Reichsbank, confers with Montagu Norman, Governor of the Bank of England, during the German 
financier's visit to London in February 1938 to expound his Scheme for the evacuation of the Jewish population of Germany under a "goods 
voucher" system. Refugees received by other nations would receive vouchers from the German government representing the value of part of 
their German possessions. The value of these vouchers would be taken out in German trade. The proposal was turned down. Many 


commentators called it a "ransom Scheme." (Bettmann/CORBIS) 


Federal Reserve Chairman Alan Greenspan (center) meets with the President of the European Central Bank Jean-Claude Trichet (right) and 
Governor of the Bank of England Mervyn King at the beginning of the G20 finance ministers and central bank governors' meeting in Berlin on 
November 19, 2004. All three men have attended the Bilderberg Meetings at least once. (Photo by Sean Gallup/Getty Images) 





_Rise and “Fall” of ti the British Emp ire 
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Philogenia in the Waterloo Room at Windsor Castle are, [front row, vet left] T The Duke of Grafton, The King of Spain, The Queen of Denmark, The Duke of Gloucester, The Princess 
Royal, The Duke of Edinburgh, The Queen, The Prince of Wales, The Duke of Kent, Grand Duke Jean of Luxembourg, The Queen of the Netherlands, The King of Norway 

[Second row] Page of Honour The Honourable John Bowes-Lyon, Black Rod Sir Michael Willcocks, Sir Edward Heath, The Duke of Devonshire, Lord sainsbury of Preston Candover, 
The Duke of Wellington, The Chancellor Lord Carrington, Lord Richardson of Duntisbourne, Lord Bramhall, Viscount Ridley, Lord Kingsdown, Lady Thatcher, Garter Peter Gwynn-Jones 
Page of Honour Lord Carnegie [Third row] Lord Inge, The Duke of Abercorn, Lord Ashburton, The Register The Dean of Windsor, Sir Edmund Hillary, The Prelate The Bishop of 
Winchester, Sir Timothy Coleman, The Secretary Hubert Chesshyre, Sir William Gladstone and Sir Anthony Acland. 


Members of the Freemason pose for a photograph at Windsor Castle in Great Britain. The King of Spain (King Juan Carlos), The Prince of 
Wales (Prince Charles), The Queen of the Netherlands (Queen Beatrix), The King of Norway (King Harald V), Lord Carrington, and Lady 


Thatcher (Margaret Thatcher) have attended Bilderberg meetings in the past. 
(Source: http://www.almanachdechivalry.com/db2/001 1 7/almanachdechivalry.com/ uimages/knightsorderofgarter.bmp) 
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Left to right: King George | of Great Britain (left), King George III of Great Britain, and mem Victoria of Great Britain 
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The Royal Exchange in London in 1751 
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“The Ravel Exchange and the Bank of england in 1851 "(Painted by Gears (sien) Shepherd) 
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MI6 (Secret Intelligence Service) Headquarters in London, located outside of the City of London. (Photo: 
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The British Parliament in London, next to the River Thames. London is the capital of the British Empire, the British Commonwealth, and the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain. The Rothschild family owns and operates N.M. Rothschild & Sons banking firm in London. 
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Buckingham Palace in London (Photo: Flickr) 


THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE ‘BRITISH EMPIRE 
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The British Empire consisted of present day United States of America, Canada, Ireland, Hong Kong, India, Pakistan, Bangladesh, Burma, Sri 
Lanka, Seychelles, Maldives, Nepal, Bhutan, Singapore, Malaysia, Brunei, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Zimbabwe, Nigeria, Ghana, 
Kenya, Tanzania, Uganda, Botswana, Zambia, Gambia, Mozambique, Malawi, Lesotho, Swaziland, Cameroon, Sierra Leone, Mauritius, 
Cyprus, Malta, Israel, Jordan, Iraq, Kuwait, Yemen, Bahrain, Qatar, Egypt, Sudan, northern Somalia, Gibraltar, Papua New Guinea, Solomon 
Islands, Fiji, Tonga, Western Samoa, Guyana, Belize, Barbados, Falkland Islands, Cayman Islands, Easter Island, Trinidad & Tobago, Saint 
Kitts-Nevis, Antigua and Barbuda, Saint Vincent and the Grenadines, Bermuda, Jamaica, and Bahamas. 


British East India Company & British India 
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East India House in Leadenhall Street, London as drawn by Thomas Hosmer Shepherd, C. 1817. "The East India House was the headquarters 
of the British East India Company. British East India Company is officially known as “Governor and Company of Merchants of London trading 


with the East Indies”. 
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Left: Map of India in the early 1800s. British East India Company controlled a fraction of India, including the city of Bombay (Mumbai). 
Right: The Flag of the British East India Company. This flag was used as the official symbol of the British East India Company from 1707 to 
1801. 
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Lord Robert Clive meets with British collaborator and Indian prince Mir Jafar (full name Mir Muhammed Jafar Ali Khan) after 
the Battle of Plassey (Palashi, West Bengal), near Calcutta, India, on June 23, 1757. The British East India Company waged a 
coup d’etat against the Nawab (Governor) of Bengal, an Indian province, in an attempt to gain additional trade privileges and 
access to India’s treasury. The coup d’etat was planned by members of the board of directors of the British East India Company 
months prior to the Battle of Plassey. (Painting by Francis Hayman, circa 1762) 
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THE GOVERXMENT HOUSE, FUAT 5T GEORGE, 
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The government house in Ft. St. George, Madras, eastern India, in 1804 





Colored aquatint of Sepoys (Indian infantrymen) of the British East India Company in formation outside the North Entrance Of 
Tippoo's Palace at Bangalore in 1804. 


Imperial Gazetteer Atlas of India 
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British East India Company control of India between 1837 and 1857 
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An opium godown (storehouse) in Patna, India, a city located on the Ganges River northwest of Calcutta near Nepal, in circa 1814. Patna was 


the center of the British East India Company opium industry. The British East India Company relied on opium to purchase Chinese silk and tea 
and acquire Chinese gold and silver. 
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Left Paina "The Indian Rebellion of 1857 (also known as the Sepoy Rebellion or Indian War of Independence) would force the British 
government to administer India directly as a British crown colony and terminate British East India Company's presence in India. 
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Right painting: Lakshmi-bai, the Rani (Queen) of Jhansi, was one of the leading figures of the Indian Rebellion of 1857; she was killed in action 
during a battle with the British army on June 17-18, 1858. 
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Mercenaries (“soldiers”) of the British East India Company. The painting illustrates how the British East India Company maintained 
"servicemen" who were allied to the government and represented British interests. 





The Opium War (1839-1842). The British government under Queen Victoria waged war against the Manchurian Chinese Empire in an attempt 
to allow British merchants to sell opium in China. The Manchurian Chinese Empire (Ch’ing Dynasty) ceded Hong Kong to Great Britain in 1842 
and allowed British merchants to establish a trading post (“concession”) in Shanghai. 
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Left picture: A British-Indian force attacks the Ghazni fort during the First Afghan Wari in 1839 





Right picture: Artistic depiction of Afghan tribesmen slaughtering British and Indian troops during the First Anglo-Afghan War in 1842. The 
First Anglo-Afghan War lasted from 1839 to 1842. The British East India Company feared Russian encroachment and colonization of 
Afghanistan and requested that the British army occupy Afghanistan. The British army inflicted mass casualties and destroyed parts of Kabul 
(present-day capital of Afghanistan) before withdrawing from Afghanistan in 1842. The Second Anglo-Afghan War occurred from 1878 to 1880. 


Governors-General and Viceroys of India 
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Left: Lord Curzon [George Nathaniel Curzon, 1st Marquess Curzon of Kedleston] (1899-1905) 





Left: Freeman Freeman-Thomas, Ist Marquess of Willingdon (1931-1936) 
Right: Charles John Canning, 1st Earl Canning [| Viscount Canning] (Governor-General of India, 1856-1862) 


British Expulsion of the Highland Scots (1746) 





The British army defeated Scottish rebels at the Battle of Culloden in April 1746 after the Scots attempted to overthrow the House of Hanover 
and restore the House of Stuart. Many Scottish families left Scotland and migrated to the North American continent to avoid persecution by 
the British army and the House of Hanover. 


Act of Proscription (1747) 


An act for the more effectual disarming the highlands in Scotland; and for the more effectual securing the peace of the said highlands; and for 
restraining the use of the highland dress; and for further indemnifying such persons as have acted in the defence of His Majesty's person and 
government, during the unnatural rebellion; and for indemnifying the judges and other officers of the court of judiciary in Scotland, for not 
performing the northern circuit in May, one thousand seven hundred and forty six; and for obliging the masters and teachers of private schools 
in Scotland, and chaplains, tutors and governors of children or youth, to take the oaths to his Majesty, his heirs and successors, and to register 
the same. 


Whereas by an act made in the first year of the reign of his late majesty King George the First, of glorious memory, intituled, An act for the 
more effectual securing the peace of the highlands in Scotland, it was enacted, That from and after the first day of November, which was in the 
year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and sixteen, it should not be lawful for any person or persons (except such persons as are 
therein mentioned and described) within the shire of Dunbartain, on the north side of the water of Leven, Stirling on the north side of the river 
of Forth, Perth, Kincardin, Aberdeen, Inverness, Nairn, Cromarty, Argyle, Forfar, Bamff, Sutherland, Caithness, Elgine and Ross, to have in his 
or their custody, use, or bear, broad sword or target, poignard, whinger, or durk, side pistol, gun, or other warlike weapon, otherwise than in the 
said act was directed, under certain penalties appointed by the said act; which act having by experience been found not sufficient to attain the 
ends therein proposed, was further enforced by an act made in the eleventh year of the reign of his late Majesty, intituled, An act for the more 
effectual disarming the highlands in that part of Great Britain called Scotland; and for the better securing the peace and quiet of that part of the 
kingdom; and whereas the said act of the eleventh year of his late Majesty being, so far as it related to the disarming of the highlands, to 
continue in force only during the term of seven years, and from thence to the end of the next session of parliament, is now expired; and 
whereas many persons within the said bounds and shires still continue possessed of great quantities of arms, and there, with a great number 
of such persons, have lately raised and carried on a most audacious and wicked rebellion against his Majesty, in favour of a popish pretender, 
and in prosecution thereof did, in a traiterous and hostile manner, march into the southern parts of this kingdom, took possession of several 
towns, raised contributions upon the country, and committed many other disorders, to the terror and great loss of his Majesty's faithful subjects, 
until, by the blessing of God on his Majesty's arms, they were subdued: now, for preventing rebellion, and traiterous attempts in time to come, 
and the other mischiefs arising from the possession or use of arms, by lawless, wicked, and disaffected persons inhabiting within the said 
several shires and bounds; be it enacted by the King's most excellent majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the lords spiritual and 
temporal, and commons, in this present parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, That from and after the first day of August, 
one thousand seven hundred and forty six, it shall be lawful for the respective lords lieutenants of the several shires above recited, and for 
such other persons as his majesty, his heirs or successors shall, by his or their sign manual, from time to time, think fit to authorize and appoint 
in that behalf, to issue, or cause to be issued out, letters of summons in his Majesty's name, and under his or their respective hands and seals, 
directed to such persons within the said several shires and bounds, as he or they, from time to time, shall think fit, thereby commanding and 
requiring all and every person and persons therein named, or inhabiting within the particular limits therein described, to bring in and deliver up, 
at a certain day, in such summons to be prefixed, and at a certain place therein to be mentioned, all and singular his and their arms and 
warlike weapons, unto such lord lieutenant, or other person or persons appointed by his Majesty, his heirs, of successors, in that behalf, as 
aforesaid, for the use of his Majesty, his heirs or successors, and to be disposed of in such manner as his Majesty, his heirs or successors 
shall appoint; and if any person or persons in such summons mentioned by name, or inhabiting within the limits therein described, shall, by the 
oaths of one or more credible witness or witnesses, be convicted of having or bearing any arms, or warlike weapons, after the day prefixed in 
such summons, before any one or more of his Majesty's justices of the pease for the shire or stewartry where such offender or offenders shall 
reside, or be apprehended, or before the judge ordinary, or such other person or persons as his Majesty, his heirs or successors shall appoint, 
in manner herein after directed, every such person or persons so convicted shall forfeit the sum of fifteen pounds sterling, and shall be 
committed to prison until payment of the said sum; and if any person or persons, convicted as aforesaid, shall refuse or neglect to make 


payment of the aforesaid sum of fifteen pounds sterling, within the space of one calendar month from the date of such conviction, it shall and 
may be lawful to any one or more of his Majesty's justices of the peace, or to the judge ordinary of the place where such offender or offenders 
is or are imprisoned, in case he or they shall judge such offender or offenders fit to serve his majesty as a soldier or soldiers, to cause him or 
them to be delivered over (as they are hereby empowered and required to do) to such officer or officers belonging to the forces of his Majesty, 
his heirs or successors, who shall be appointed from time to time to receive such men, to serve as soldiers in any of his majesty's forces in 
America; for which purpose the respective officers who shall receive such men, shall, then cause the articles of war against mutiny and 
desertion to be read to him or them in the presence of such justices of the peace, or judge ordinary, who shall so deliver over such men, who 
shall cause an entry or memorial thereof to be made, together with the names of the persons so delivered over, with a certificate thereof in 
writing, under his or their hands, to be delivered to the officers appointed to receive such men; and from and after reading of the said articles of 
war, every person so delivered over to such officer, to serve as a soldier as aforesaid, shall be deemed a listed soldier to all intents and 
purposes, and shall be subject to the discipline of war; and in case of desertion, shall be punished as a deserter; and in the case such offender 
or offenders shall not be judged fit to serve his majesty as aforesaid, then he or they shall be imprisoned for the space of six calendar months, 
and also until he or they shall give sufficient security for his or their good behaviour for the space of two years from the giving thereof. 


And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That if, after the day appointed by any summons for the delivery up of arms in pursuance 
of this act, any arms, or warlike weapons, shall be found hidden or concealed in any dwelling house, barn, out-house, office, or any other 
house whatsoever, being the residence or habitation of or belonging to any of the persons summoned to deliver the up arms as aforesaid, the 
tenant or possessor of such dwelling-house, or of the dwelling-house to which such barn, office, or out-house belongs, being thereof convicted 
in manner above-mentioned, shall be deemed and taken to be the haver and concealer of such arms, and being thereof convicted in manner 
above-mentioned, shall suffer the penalties hereby above enacted against concealers of arms, unless such tenant or possessor, in whose 
house, barn, out-house, office, or other house by them possessed, such arms shall be found concealed, do give evidence, by his or her 
making oath, or otherwise to the satisfaction of the said justices of the peace, judge ordinary, or other person authorized by his Majesty, before 
whom he or she shall be tried, that such arms were so concealed and hid without his or her knowledge, privity, or connivance. 


And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That if any person who shall have been convicted of any of the above offences of bearing, 
hiding, or concealing arms, contrary to the provisions in this act, shall thereafter presume to commit the like offence a second time, that he or 
she being thereof convicted before any court of justiciary or at the circuit courts, shall be liable to be transported to any of his Majesty's 
plantations beyond the seas, there to remain for the space of seven years. 


And for the more effectual execution of this present act, be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That it shall be lawful to his Majesty, 
his heirs or successors, by his or their sign manual, from time to time, to authorize and appoint such persons as he or they shall think proper, 
to execute all the powers and authorities by this act given to one or more justice or justices of the peace, or to the judge ordinary, within their 
respective jurisdictions, as to the apprehending, trying, and convicting such person or persons who shall be summoned to deliver up their 
arms, in pursuance of this act. 


And to the end that ever person or persons, named or concerned in such summons, may have due notice thereof, and to prevent all questions 
concerning the legality of such notice, it is hereby further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That such summons notwithstanding the 
generality thereof, be deemed sufficient, if it express the person or persons that are commanded to deliver up their weapons, or the parishes, 
or the lands. limits, and bounding of the respective territories and places, whereof the inhabitants are to be disarmed as aforesaid; and that it 
shall be a sufficient and legal execution or notice of the said summons, if it is affixed on the door of the parish church or parish churches of the 
several parishes within which the lands (the inhabitants whereof are to be disarmed) do lie, on any Sunday, between the hours of ten in the 
forenoon, and two in the afternoon, four days at least before the day prefixed for the delivering up of the arms, and on the market cross of the 
head burgh of the shire or stewartry, within which the said lands lie, eight days before the day appointed for the said delivery of arms; and in 
case the person or persons employed to affix the said summons on the doors of the several parish churches, or any of them, shall be 
interrupted, prevented, or forcibly hindered from affixing the said summons on the doors of the said churches, or any of them, upon oath 
thereof made before any of his Majesty's justices of the peace, the summons affixed on the market cross of the said head burgh of the shire or 
stewartry as aforesaid, shall be deemed and taken to be a sufficient notice to all the persons commanded thereby to deliver up heir arms, 
within the true intent and meaning, and for the purposes of this act. 


And to the end that there may be sufficient evidence of the execution, or notice given of the summons for disarming the several persons and 
districts, as aforesaid, be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That upon the elapsing of the said several days to be prefixed for the 
delivering up arms, the person or persons employed to fix the summons, as above mentioned, on the market cross of the head burghs of any 
shire or stewartry, shall, before any one of his Majesty's justices of the peace for the said shire or stewartry, make oath, that he or they did truly 
execute and give notice of the same, by affixing it as aforesaid; and the person or persons employed to affix the said summons on the doors of 
the parish church or parish churches, shall make oath in the same manner, and to the same effect, or otherwise shall swear that he or they 
were interrupted, prevented, or forcibly hindered from affixing the said summons as aforesaid; which oaths, together with copies or duplicates 
of the summons, to which they severally relate, shall be delivered to the sheriff or steward clerk of the several shires or stewartries within which 
the persons intended to be disarmed do live and reside, who shall enter the same in books, which he and they is and are hereby required to 
keep for that purpose; and the said books in which the entries are so made, or extracts out of the same, under the hand of the sheriff or 
steward clerk, shall be deemed and taken to be full and complete evidence of the execution of the summons, in order to the convictions of the 
persons who shall neglect and refuse to comply with the same. 


And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That if any such sheriff or steward clerk neglect or refuse to make such entry as is above 
mentioned, or shall refuse to exhibit the books containing such entries, or to give extracts of the same, being thereto required by any person of 
persons who shall carry on any prosecutions in pursuance of this act, the clerk so neglecting or refusing shall forfeit his office, and shall 
likewise be fined in the sum of fifty pounds sterling; to be recovered upon a summary complaint before the court of session, for the use of his 
Majesty, his heirs or successors. 


And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That it shall and may be lawful to and for the lord of any of the shires aforesaid, or the 
person or persons authorised by his Majesty, his heirs or successors, as aforesaid, to summon the person or persons aforesaid to deliver up 
his or their arms, in manner above mentioned, or to and for any justice of the peace of the respective shires above mentioned, or to such 
person or persons as shall be authorised by his Majesty, his heirs or successors, for trying offences against this act, to authorise and appoint 


such person or persons as they think fit to apprehend all such person or persons as may be found within the limits aforesaid, having or wearing 
any arms, or warlike weapons, contrary to law, and forthwith to carry him or them to some sure prison, in order to their being proceeded 
against according to law. 


And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That it shall and may be lawful to and for his Majesty, his heirs and successors, by warrant 
under his or their royal sign manual, and also to and for the lord lieutenant of any of the shires aforesaid, or the person or persons authorized 
by his majesty to summon the person or persons aforesaid to deliver up their arms, or any one or more justices of the peace, by warrant under 
his or their hands, to authorize and appoint any person or persons to enter into any houses, within the limits aforesaid, either by day or by 
night, and there to search for, and to seize all such arms as shall be found contrary to the direction of this act. 


Provided, That if the above-mentioned search shall be made in the night-time, that is to say, between sun setting and sun rising, it shall be 
made in the presence of a constable, or of some person particularly to be named for that purpose in the warrant for such search, and if any 
persons, to the number of five or more, shall at any time assemble together to obstruct the execution of any part of this act, it shall and may be 
lawful to and for every lord lieutenant, deputy lieutenant, or justice of the peace where such assembly shall be, and also to and for every peace 
office within any such shire, stewartry, city, burgh, or place where such assembly shall be, and likewise to and for all and every such other 
person or persons, as by his Majesty, his heirs or successors, shall be authorized and appointed in that behalf as aforesaid, to require the aid 
and assistance of the forces of his Majesty, his heirs or successors, by applying to the officer commanding the said forces (who is hereby 
authorized, impowered, and commanded to give such aid and assistance accordingly) to suppress such unlawful assembly, in order to the 
putting this act in due execution; and also to seize, apprehend, and disarm, and they are hereby required to seize, apprehend, and disarm 
such persons so assembled together, and forthwith to carry the persons so apprehended before one or more of his Majesty's justices of the 
peace of the shire or place where such persons shall be so apprehended, in order to their being proceeded against, for such their offences, 
according to law; and if the persons so unlawfully assembled, or any of them, or any other person or persons summoned to deliver up his or 
their arms in pursuance of this act, shall happen to be killed, maimed, or wounded in the dispersing, seizing, or apprehending, or in the 
endeavouring to disperse, seize, or apprehend, by reason of their resisting the persons endeavouring to disperse, seize, and apprehend them; 
then all and every such lord lieutenant, justice or justices of the peace, or any peace officer or officers, and all and every person or persons, 
authorized and appointed by his Majesty, his heirs or successors, in that behalf, as aforesaid, and all persons aiding and assisting him, them, 
or any of them, shall be freed, discharged, and idemnified, as well against the King's majesty, his heirs and successors, as against all and 
every other person and persons. of, for, or concerning the killing, maiming, or wounding any such person or persons so unlawfully assembled, 
that shall be killed, maimed, or wounded as aforesaid. 


And be it enacted by the authority aforesaid, That if any action civil or criminal, shall be brought before any court whatsoever, against any 
person or persons for what he or they shall lawfully do in pursuance or execution of this act, such court shall allow the defendant the benefit of 
discharge and idemnity above provided, and shall further discern the pursuer to pay to the defender the full and real expences that he shall be 
put to by such action or prosecution. 


Provided nevertheless, and be it enacted by the authority aforesaid, That no peers of this realm, nor their sons, nor any members of 
parliament, nor any persons or persons, who, by the act above recited of the first year of his late Majesty, were allowed to have or carry arms, 
shall by virtue of this act be liable to be summoned to deliver up their arms, or warlike weapons; nor shall this act, or the above creited act, be 
construed to extend to include or hinder any person, whom his Majesty, his heirs or successors, by licence under his or their sign manual, shall 
permit to wear arms, or who shall be licenced to wear arms by any writing or writings under the hand and seal, or hands and seals of any 
person or persons authorized by his Majesty, his heirs or successors, to give such licence, from keeping, bearing, or wearing such arms, and 
warlike weapons as in such licence or licences shall for that purpose be particularly specified. 


And to the end that no persons may be discouraged from delivering up their arms, from the apprehension of the penalties and forfeitures which 
they may have incurred, through their neglecting to comply with the directions of the said act of the first year of his late Majesty's reign, be it 
further enacted by the authority aforesaid, that from and after the time of affixing any such summons as aforesaid, no person or persons 
residing within the bounds therein mentioned, shall be sued or prosecuted fir his or their having, or having had, bearing, or having borne arms 
at any time before the several days to be prefixed or limited by summons as aforesaid, for the respective persons and districts to deliver up 
their arms; but if any person or persons shall refuse or neglect to deliver up their arms in obedience to such summons as aforesaid, or shall 
afterwards be found in arms, he and they shall be liable to the penalties and forfeitures of the statute above recited, as well as to the penalties 
of this present act. 


And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That one moiety of the penalties imposed by this act, with respect to which no other 
provision is made, shall be to the disposal of the justices of the peace, judge ordinary, or other person authorized by his Majesty as aforesaid, 
before whom such convictions shall happen, provided the same be applied towards the expence incurred in the execution of this act. 


And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That the above provisions in this act shall continue in force for seven years, and from 
thence to the end of the next session of parliament, and no longer. 


And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That from and after the first day of August, one thousand seven hundred and forty seven, 
no man or boy, within that part of Great Briton called Scotland, other than shall be employed as officers and soldiers in his Majesty's forces, 
shall on any pretence whatsoever, wear or put on the clothes commonly called Highland Clothes (that is to say) the plaid, philibeg, or little kilt, 
trowse, shoulder belts, or any part whatsoever of what peculiarly belongs to the highland garb; and that no tartan, or partly-coloured plaid or 
stuff shall be used for great coats, or for upper coats; and if any such person shall presume, after the said first day of August, to wear or put on 
the aforesaid garments or any part of them, every such person so offending, being convicted thereof by the oath of one or more credible 
witness or witnesses before any court of justiciary, or any one or more justices of the peace for the shire or stewartry, or judge ordinary of the 
place where such offence shall be committed, shall suffer imprisonment, without bail, during the space of six months, and no longer; and being 
convicted for a second offence before a court of justiciary or at the circuits, shall be liable to be transported to any of his Majesty's plantations 
beyond the seas, there to remain for a space of seven years. 


And whereas by an act made in this session of parliament, intituled, An act to indemnify such persons as have acted in defence of his 
Majesty's person and government, and for the preservation of the publick peace of his kingdom, during the time of the present unnatural 


rebellion, and sheriffs and others who have suffered escapes, occasioned thereby, from vexatious suits and prosecutions, it is enacted, That 
all personal actions and suits, indictments, informations, and all molestations, prosecutions, and proceedings whatsoever, and judgements 
thereupon, if any be, for or by reason of any matter or thing advised, commanded, appointed, or done during the rebellion, until the thirtieth day 
of April, in the year of our lord one thousand seven hundred and forty six, in order to suppress the said unnatural rebellion, or for the 
preservation of the publick peace, or for the service or safety of the government, shall be discharged and made void; and whereas it is also 
reasonable, that acts, done for the pubkick service, since the said thirtieth day of April, though not justifiable by the strict forms of law, should 
be justified by act of parliament; be it enacted by the authority aforesaid, That all personal action and suits, indictments and informations, which 
have been or shall be commenced or prosecuted, and all molestations, prosecutions, and proceedings whatsoever, and judgements 
thereupon, if any be, for or by reason of any act, matter, or thing advised, commanded appointed, or done before the twenty fifth day of July in 
the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and forty six, in order to suppress the said unnatural rebellion, or for the preservation of the 
publick peace, or for the safety or service of the government, shall be discharged and made void; and that every person, by whom any such 
act, matter, or thing shall have been so advised, commanded, appointed, or done for the purposed aforesaid, or any of them, before the said 
five and twentieth day of July, shall be freed, acquitted, and indemnified, as well against the King's majesty, his heirs and successors, as 
against all and every other person and persons; and that if any action or suit hath been or shall be commenced or prosecuted, within that part 
of Great Briton; called England, against any person for any such act, matter, or thing so advised, commanded, appointed, or done for the 
purposes aforesaid, or any of them, before the said twenty fifth day of July, he or she may plead the general use, and give this act and the 
special matter in evidence; and if the plaintiff or plaintiffs shall become nonsuit, or forbear further prosecution, or suffer discontinuance; or if a 
verdict pass against such plaintiff or plaintiffs, the defendant or defendants shall recover his, her or their double costs, for which, he she or they 
shall have the like remedy, as in cases where costs by law are given to defendants; and if such action or suit hath been or shall be 
commenced or prosecuted in that part of Great Briton, called Scotland, the court, before whom such action or suit hath been or shall be 
commenced or prosecuted , shall follow to the defender the benefit of the discharge and indemnity above provided, and shall further discern 
the pursuer to pay the defender the full and real expences that he of she shall be put to by such action or suit. 


And whereas by an act passed in the sixth year of her late Majesty Queen Anne, intituled, An act for rendering the union of the two kingdoms 
more entire and complete; it is, amongst other things, enacted, That circuit courts shall be holden in that part of the united kingdom called 
Scotland; in a manner, and at the places mentioned in the said act; and where by the late unnatural rebellion, the course of justice in Scotland 
has been so interrupted, as rendered it impracticable to give up and transmit presentments, in such due time as prosecutions might thereupon 
commence, before the northern circuit, to be holden in May this present year, whereby there appeared a necessity of superseding the said 
circuit; be it therefore enacted by the authority aforesaid, That the judges of the court of justiciary, and all and every other person and persons 
therein concerned, are hereby indemnified for their not performing the said circuit, as by the forecited act they were obliged to do; any thing in 
the same act, or in any other law or statute to the contrary notwithstanding. 


And whereas a doubt hath arisen with respect to the shire of Dunbartain, what proof thereof was intended to be disarmed by the first recited 
act made in the first year of his late Majesty King George, and intended to be carried into further execution by the present act; be it enacted by 
the authority aforesaid, That such parts of the said shire of Dunbartain, as lie upon the east, west and north sides of Lochlomond, to the 
northward of that point where the water of Leven runs from Lochlomond, are and were intended to be disarmed by the aforesaid act, and a 
comprehended and subject to the directions of this act. 


And whereas it is of great importance to prevent the rising generation being educated in disaffected or rebellious principles, and 
although sufficient provision is already made by law for the due regulation of the teachers in four universities, and in the publick 
schools authorized by law in the royal burghs and country parishes in Scotland, it is further necessary, that all persons who take 
upon them to officiate as masters or teachers in private schools, in that part of Great Briton called Scotland, should give evidence of 
their good affection to his Majesty's person and government; be it therefore enacted by the authority aforesaid, That from and after 
the first day of November, in the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and forth six, it shall not be lawful for any person in 
Scotland to keep a private school for teaching English, Latin, Greek, or any part of literature, or to officiate as a master or teacher in 
such school; or any school for literature, other than those in universities, or established in the respectively royal burghs, by publick 
authority, or the parochial schools settled according to law, or the schools maintained by the society in Scotland for propogating 
christian knowledge, or by the general assemblies of the church of Scotland, or committees thereof, upon the bounty granted by his 
Majesty, until the situation and description of such private school be first entered and registered in a book, which shall be provided 
and kept for that purpose by the clerks of the several shires, stewartries, and burghs in Scotland, together with a certificate from the 
proper officer, of every such master and teacher having qualified himself, by taking the oaths appointed by law to be taken by 
persons in offices of publick trust in Scotland; and every such master and teacher of a private school shall be obliged, and is hereby 
required, as often as prayers shall be said in such school, to pray, or cause to be prayed for, in express words his Majesty, his heirs 
and successors, by name, and for all the royal family; and if any person shall, from and after the said first day of November, presume 
to enter upon, or exercise the function or office of a master or teacher of any such private school as shall not have been registered 
in manner herein directed, or without having first qualified himself, and caused the certificate to be registered as above mentioned; 
or in case he shall neglect to pray for his Majesty by name, an all the royal family, or to cause them to be prayed for as herein 
directed; or in case he shall resort to, of attend divine worship in any episcpal meeting-house not allowed by law; every person so 
offending in any of the premisses, being thereof lawfully convicted before any two or more justices of the peace, or before any other 
judge competent of the place summarily, shall for the first offence, suffer imprisonment for the space of six months; and for the 
second, or any subsequent offence, being thereof lawfully convicted before the court of justiciary, or in any of the circuit courts, 
shall be adjudged to be transported, and accordingly shall be transported to some of his Majesty's plantations in America for life; 
and in case any person adjudged to be so transported shall return into, or be found in Great Briton, then every such person shall 
suffer imprisonment for life. 


And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That if any parent or guardian shall put a child or children under his care to any private 
school that shall not be registered according to the directions of this act, or whereof the principal master or teacher shall not have registered 
the certificate of his having qualified himself as herein directed, every such parent or guardian so offending, and being thereof lawfully 
convicted before any two or more justices of the peace, or before any other judge competent of the place summarily, shall, for the space of 
three months. 


Source: http://www.electricscotland.com/history/other/proscription 1747.htm 
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Map of Scottish clans (families) in the Scottish Highlands and Lowlands 


British Imperialism in North America, Africa, and Asia in the 1700s and 1800s 






The British Army fights against the French merchants and their Native American (Indian) allies during the French and Indian War (1754-1763). 
The British Empire (led by British East India Company) acquired French territory east of the Mississippi River, including Quebec. The British 
East India Company, with the assistance of King George III of Great Britain, attempted to consolidate its control over the colonies after 1763. 
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British Troops land at Boston Harbor in 1768, five years after the conclusion of the French and Indian War. 
(colored reproduction of 1768 engraving by Paul Revere) 
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Left picture: American colonists in Boston tarred and feathered British tax collectors during the 1760s and early 1770s. 


Right picture: Members of the British Parliament, on behalf of the Bank of England and the British East India Company, passed 
The Stamp Act of 1765 (also known as Duties in American Colonies Act of 1765), Townshend Acts of 1767, and the Tea Act of 
1773 in an attempt to force the colonists to pay their fair share of debt that was accumulated during the French and Indian War 
and to force the colonists to accept the Bank of England bank notes as the official currency instead of the colonial money that 


was widely used in the 13 English colonies. 


“But in the system of laws which has been established for the management of our American and West Indian colonies, the 
interest of the home consumer has been sacrificed to that of the producer with a more extravagant profusion than in all our other 
commercial regulations. A great empire has been established for the sole purpose of raising up a nation of customers who should 
be obliged to buy from the shops of our different producers all the goods with which these could supply them. For the sake of 
that little enhancement of price which this monopoly might afford our producers, the home consumers have been burdened with 
the whole expense of maintaining and defending that empire. For this purpose, and for this purpose only, in the two last wars, 
more than two hundred millions have been spent, and a new debt of more than a hundred and seventy millions has been 
contracted over and above all that had been expended for the same purpose in former wars. The interest of this debt alone is 
not only greater than the whole extraordinary profit which it ever could be pretended was made by the monopoly of the 
colony trade, but than the whole value of that trade, or than the whole value of the goods which at an average have been 
annually exported to the colonies. It cannot be very difficult to determine who have been the contrivers of this whole 
mercantile system; not the consumers, we may believe, whose interest has been entirely neglected; but the producers, 
whose interest has been so carefully attended to; and among this latter class our merchants and manufacturers have been 
by far the principal architects. In the mercantile regulations, which have been taken notice of in this chapter, the interest of our 
manufacturers has been most peculiarly attended to; and the interest, not so much of the consumers, as that of some other sets of 
producers, has been sacrificed to it.” — Wealth of Nations by Adam Smith, Book 4, Chapter 8 
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The Boston Massacre on March 5, 1770. British soldiers murdered American colonists on behalf of the British East India 
Company, the Bank of England, and the House of Hanover. 
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rty was held in Boston on December 16, 1773. The British Parliament imposed taxes on tea and other merchandises to 

pay for expenses related to the French and Indian War and to subsidize the British East India Company, a corporation authorized by the 

House of Hanover to establish trading posts (colonies) in India, Africa, and North America. 








The Boston Tea Pa 


King Frederick II of 
Prussia 
(Frederick the Great) 
Reign, 31 May 1740 — 
17 August 1786 


a Chk NE 
King Christian VII of 
Denmark 
Reign, 14 January 
1766 — 13 March 1808 


Alvise Giovanni 
Mocenigo 
Doge of Venice 
(1763-1778) 


Note: Paolo Renier was 
the Doge of Venice 
(1779-1789) 


Leopold II, Grand Duke 
of Tuscany [Florence] 
Reign, 18 August 1765 

— 22 July 1790 


Heads of State in 1776 


Empress Catherine II of 
Russia 
(Catherine the Great) 
Reign, 9 July 1762 — 17 
November 1796 


King Gustav III of 
Sweden 
Reign, 12 February 1771 
— 29 March 1792 


Frederick North, 
2nd Earl of Guilford 
(Lord North) 
Prime Minister of Great 
Britain (28 January 
1770 — 22 March 1782) 
and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (11 Sept. 
1767 — 27 March 1782) 


King Ferdinand III of 
Sicily [Palermo/Naples] 
Reign, 6 October 1759 — 

8 December 1816) 
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King George III of the 
United Kingdom 

Reign, 25 October 1760 
— 29 January 1820 


J Tes IL Holy RO 
Emperor 
Reign, 18 August 1765 
— 20 February 1790 


Abdul Hamid I 
Sultan of the Ottoman 
Empire and Caliph of 

Islam 
Reign, January 21, 177 
— April 7, 1789 


Pope f um VI 
Reign, 15 February 1775 
— 29 August 1799 


King Louis XIV of 
France 
Reign, 10 May 1774 — 
2] September 1792 


Ki J en lof 
Portugal 
Reign, 31 July 1750 — 
24 February 1777 


MEL , : ii ni 
Oae E 
(Chien-lung Emperor), 
Emperor of China 


4 | Reign, 8 October 1735 — 


9 February 1796 


King Peter III of 
Portugal 


Reign, 24 February 1777 


— 25 May 1786 


King Charles MI of 
Spain 
Reign, 10 August 1759 
— 14 December 1788 


King Victor Amadeus 
III of Sardinia [Turin] 
Reign, 20 February 1773 
— 16 October 1796 


Tokugawa Ieharu - 
Edo Shogun 
Reign, 1760-1786 


Stanislaw August 
Poniatowski, King of 
Poland 
Reign, 1764-1795 








` my a e n - 
This painting depicts the forces of British Major General Charles Cornwallis, 1st Marquess Cornwallis (1738-1805) (who was not himself 
present at the surrender), surrendering to French and American forces after the Siege of Yorktown (September 28, 1781-October 19, 1781) 
during the American Revolutionary War on October 19, 1781. The United States government commissioned Trumbull to paint patriotic 
paintings, including this piece, for them in 1817, paying for the piece in 1820. 
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Original caption: "A VIEW of the BOMBARDMENT of Fort XXe near Bale. by the British fleet taken from the Observatory under the 
Command of Admirals Cochrane & Cockburn on the morning of the 13th of Sept 1814 which lasted 24 hours & thrown from 1500 to 1800 
shells in the Night attempted to land by forcing a passage up the ferry branch but were repulsed with great loss." 





The death of Captain Jame: Cook at Kealakekua Bay, Hawaii on 14 Feb 1779 


In: "A Collection of Voyages round the World ... Captain Cook's First, Second, Third and Last Voyages .... 


1790, page 1969. (Photo: http://www.photolib.noaa.gov/library/librO189.htm) 





The Founding of Australia on 26 January 1788, by Captain Arthur Phillip R. N. 
Sydney Cove. An original 1937 oil sketch by Algernon Talmadge 


"Volume VI, London, 
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The Fall of Admiral Horatio Nelson during the Battle of Trafalgar on 21 October 1805 








British Cabinet Members during the War of 1812 





Nicholas Vansittart, Ist Baron Bexley 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 


Robert Banks Jenkinson, 
(May 12, 1812-January 31, 1823) 


2nd Earl of Liverpool 
Prime Minister of the United Kingdom 
(June 8, 1812—April 9, 1827); 
Leader of the House of Lords 
(1803-1806, 1807-1827) 





Robert Stewart, 2nd Marquess of 
Londonderry (Lord Castlereagh) 
Foreign Secretary [Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs] (1812-1822); 
Leader of the House of Commons 

(1812-1822) 


P 
William Manning (1763-1835), Governor of the Bank of England (1812-1814), Deputy Governor of the Bank of England 
(1810-1812), Director of the Bank of England (1792-1810, 1814-1831); President of London Life Assurance (1817); Member of 
Parliament (1794-1820, 1821-1830) (Painting: ) 
(Source: ) 
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Field Marshal Arthur Wellesley, 1st Duke of Wellington, appears at the Battle of Waterloo in Belgium in June 1815. The Duke of Wellington 
served as the Prime Minister of Great Britain from 1828 to 1830 and for less than a month in 1834. 


From the Grassy Knoll in London: 
Lone Gunman or Patsy? 


The Assassination of British Prime Minister Spencer Perceval 
in the House of Commons in London on May 11, 1812 
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Spencer Perceval (November 1, 1762—May 11, 1812) 
Prime Minister of the United Kingdom of Great Britain (October 4, 1809—May 11, 1812), 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (March 26, 1807—May 11, 1812), and 
Attorney General for England and Wales (1802-1806) 
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“I’m just a patsy!” British Prime Minister Spencer Perceval was assassinated by a “lone gunman” in the House of 
Commons in London on May 11, 1812. British businessman John Bellingham (left) shoots Prime Minister Perceval in the 
chest with a pistol inside the House of Commons in London on the evening of May 11, 1812. John Bellingham, who spent 
several years in a Russian prison, was tried and convicted for murder, and Bellingham was executed by hanging in London on 
May 18, 1812. The War of 1812, a war fought between Great Britain and the United States of America, lasted from June 
18, 1812 to February 18, 1815. 


Why Spencer Perceval Had to Die by Andro Linklater — review 

There is an intriguing new theory on Britain's only prime ministerial assassination, which took place 200 years ago today 
By John Barrell 

The Guardian, Friday 11 May 2012 04.00 EDT 





High on a wall in Westminster Abbey, in anything but pride of place, is Richard Westmacott's monument to Spencer Perceval, 
who, 200 years ago today, was shot dead in the House of Commons, the only British prime minister so far to have died by 
assassination. The memorial was "erected by the Prince Regent and parliament", and perhaps it would have been given a more 
prominent position if the prince had not been a late and reluctant supporter of Perceval's ministry. His straitlaced evangelical 
premier had been especially unhelpful in the matter of Princess Caroline, the notorious supposed adulteress. Reasonably enough, 
Perceval regarded her as much more sinned against than sinning and, by some skillful moral blackmail, had forced the prince to 
receive her again as his wife. 





But then again, had the monument been more visible, its oddly ambiguous message would have been more awkwardly legible. It 
consists in part of a relief depicting the scene a moment after the shooting. Perceval, dead or dying, is supported by two of his 
political allies in the campaign for the abolition of the slave trade. Gathered round are various other politicians, shocked and 
sorrowful; but it is the assassin, John Bellingham, who commands our attention. Taller than everyone else, he has the bearing of 
a man conscious of having performed an act of shining virtue, a good deed in a naughty world. He is under arrest, but clearly has 
no intention of escaping, is quite willing to take responsibility for what he has done. 





It 1s hard to escape the conclusion that Westmacott, or the prince, or Perceval's successor, Lord Liverpool, was suggesting that 
between the pious Perceval and his cold-blooded assassin there was something to be said on both sides. The public was less fair- 
minded. Britain was in deep recession, for which Perceval was blamed; the news of his murder was greeted with jubilation all 
over London, and soon all over Britain. Bellingham, for the week of life he had left, became a celebrity, almost a hero. 





In front of the relief lies a larger sculpture of Perceval dead, and at his head sits the allegorical figure of Power, mourning her 
protégé, who had exercised his office with the utter single-mindedness of one who knows that there is no alternative to his 
policies. "He was a bitter persecutor," remarked his political opponent Lord Holland, "of such political and religious principles 
as he, without much painful inquiry or dispassionate reflection, disapproved." At Perceval's feet stand two more allegorical 
figures, weeping for his death. One of them is Truth, "nuda veritas", stripped to the waist to show that she has nothing to hide, 
but by a judicious positioning of her left arm managing to hide that nothing from us. Andro Linklater believes that the full truth 
about the assassination has always been hidden, and has written this book to explain why Perceval had to die. In the process he 
offers a fascinating account of Perceval's enigmatically simple character and crafty politics. 





Bellingham insisted there was no mystery about what he had done, no secret accomplice, no motive other than the one he was 
only too willing to declare, to everyone, at length: even on the scaffold, standing on the trapdoor with the rope actually round his 
neck, he started explaining it to the chaplain of Newgate. He was a merchant from Liverpool who had become involved in the 
trade with Russia, and at the port of Archangel, now known as Arkhangelsk, had been imprisoned for a fraud he did not commit. 
He lost thereby a sum amounting to many hundreds of thousands of pounds in today's money. He had appealed for help to the 
British ambassador in St Petersburg, who passed the case on to the consul, who did little to help. Thus, when eventually released 
and back in Britain, Bellingham regarded the government as morally bound to indemnify him for his losses; the future of his 
wife and children depended on the recovery of the amount he had lost. 





It was the right of every man, Bellingham believed, to petition parliament for the redress of grievances, but Perceval 
insisted that the government had no obligation to recompense him, and refused to receive his petition. Obviously enough, 
or so it seemed to Bellingham, his only remaining chance of a remedy was to kill the prime minister. He had no personal grudge 
against Perceval; to kill him would be a simple act of justice; and when at his trial he explained the reasons for his action, he 
would of course be acquitted and indemnified. His counsel pleaded that he was insane, but Bellingham would have none of it: in 
his position, anyone would have done what he did. 


The law officers, determined to hang Bellingham in short order, put him on trial a week after the killing. They did not want to 
waste time looking for accomplices, and agreed with Bellingham that he was quite sane. They produced evidence to show how, 
weeks before, he had bought pistols, had a secret pocket made in his coat to conceal one of them, and had sat in the public 
gallery of the Commons, studying Perceval so there would be no chance of killing the wrong man. Surely these were the actions 
of a sane man acting with malice aforethought? Not so, replied Bellingham: he had certainly acted with forethought, like an 
executioner, but not with malice. He was no murderer. 








Linklater does not doubt that Bellingham was sincere in insisting that he had acted alone, and for the reasons he gave. But 
Bellingham, he suggests, was also the unknowing instrument of more powerful forces, with vastly more to gain than Bellingham 
by the death of Perceval. The argument that sustains this claim 1s ingenious and almost convincing. 


Perceval was shot on the day the Commons was debating a motion by Henry Brougham to rescind the notorious "orders in 
council", the chief plank in Perceval's policy for the defeat of Napoleon. In 1806 Napoleon had attempted to impose the 
"continental system", which forbade the allies of France, and the nations conquered by Napoleon, to trade with Britain and 
Ireland. The orders in council were Perceval's retaliation: as well as banning trade with France and its allies, they forbade neutral 
nations to trade with France, and gave the British navy the pretended right to board all neutral ships in search of goods destined 
for France. Napoleon responded with decrees against neutral ships sailing to UK ports, and the US enacted an embargo on trade 
with all the belligerent nations. 








By the end of 1811, a deep recession and credit crunch had settled over Europe and North America. The value of British 
exports and imports had fallen by 75%. Liverpool was especially hard-hit, for it had lost much by the collapse of the 
slave trade and was now hugely dependent on trade with the US, half of which passed through its port. That trade too had 
now collapsed, and with it the increasingly valuable stream between Russia and the States, which also went through Liverpool 
from Archangel, the only Russian port France could not blockade. In Washington there were calls for war with Britain, which 
came, after Perceval's death, in 1812. In Britain there were demands from merchants, shippers, manufacturers and workers for 
the orders in council to be rescinded. Few doubted that Perceval would resist, and that the orders would stay in place until 
Napoleon was defeated or Perceval ceased to be prime minister — both apparently distant prospects. When Brougham proposed 
his motion, Perceval stayed away, but was noisily summoned to the Commons to defend his policy, and was on his way to the 
chamber when Bellingham shot him at point-blank range. A month later Lord Liverpool, of all appropriate titles, became prime 
minister, the orders in council "evaporated", and the economy began to recover. 





Bellingham had been in London since January, attempting to present his petitions and then preparing the assassination. 
By the end of that month he was flat broke, but from February, his accounts suggest, he was reasonably flush. Linklater 
believes that he was being funded by two men, closely associated: Thomas Wilson, a London merchant and banker to the 
trade with Russia, and Elisha Peck, an American businessman resident in Liverpool, men with fortunes to lose if the 
orders in council continued in force, and with every reason to wish Perceval dead. One or both may have been employing 
Bellingham, in a small way, as their agent; both would probably have heard him declare that 1f Perceval did not make him proper 
restitution, he would kill the premier. Both had every reason to fund Bellingham until he was driven to make his attempt, 
without Bellingham ever understanding how they were using him. Linklater's evidence for this account 1s intriguing, though here 
and there it has to depend on conjectures that, in the space of a page or so, are wished into hard facts. His case is impossible to 
prove, but too plausible and too much fun to ignore. 





John Barrell's The Spirit of Despotism: Invasions of Privacy in the 1790s is published by OUP. 


Source: http://www.theguardian.com/books/2012/may/1 1/why-spencer-perceval-andro-linklater-review 
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Crimean War, Imperial Expansion, & The Rise of the Rothschilds 


Lionel Nathan de Rothschild (1808-1879) is introduced in the House of Commons on 26 July 1858 by Lord John Russell and 
Mr. Abel Smith. (A painting by Henry Barraud. 1872) (The Rothschild Archive) 


Left to right: British Prime Minister Benjamin Disraeli, British Prime Minister Viscount Palmerston [Henry John Temple], and Baron Lionel 
Nathan de Rothschild of London 





The Crimean War, which lasted from 1853 to 1856, was fought between the Russian Empire and the allied European and Turkic powers — 


British Empire, French Empire, and Ottoman Empire. (Painting: The Siege of Sevastopol by Franz Roubaud (1904). 
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Anglo-Zulu War in 1879 








British Prime Minister Benjamin Disraeli (sixth from left), Germany’s Chancellor Otto von Bismarck (center), Russian 
delegates, and Turkish delegates attend the Congress of Berlin in Berlin, Germany from June 13, 1878 to July 13, 1878. 
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The Berlin Conference on Africa (also known as Congo Conference) takes place in Berlin, Germany in 1884. European colonial powers met in 
Berlin to discuss the European colonization and occupation of the African continent. Great Britain established its colonies in present-day 
South Africa, Zimbabwe, Zambia, Malawi, Egypt, Sudan, Kenya, Tanzania, and Nigeria. 





British Dignitaries during World War I 





RS 
David Lloyd George, Gen. Jan Christian Smuts, Winston Churchill, Rufus Isaacs, Sir William Wiseman 


Prominent British Dignitaries during World War I: 





King George V of Great Britain 


King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain (May 6, 1910—January 20, 1936) 





Lionel Walter Rothschild, 2nd Baron 
Rothschild 


Baron Rothschild [Peerage of the United Kingdom] (1915-1937) 





David Lloyd George 


Prime Minister of Great Britain (December 7, 1916-October 22, 1922) 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (April 12, 1908-May 25, 1915) 





Andrew Boner Law 


Chancellor of the Exchequer (December 10, 1916-January 10, 1919) 





Lord Arthur J. Balfour 


Foreign Secretary of Great Britain (1916-1919) 





Lord George Nathaniel Curzon, 1st 
Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 


Leader of the House of Lords (1916-1924); 
Foreign Secretary of Great Britain (1919-1924) 





Lord Alfred Milner 


Minister Without Portfolio (1916-1918); 
Secretary of State for War (April 18, 1918-January 10, 1919) 





Lord Robert Cecil 


Minister of Blockade (1916-1918); Member of Parliament (1906-1923) 





Gen. Jan Christian Smuts 


Defense Minister of South Africa (1910-1920); Minister Without Portfolio [Britain] (1917-1919) 





Winston Churchill 


Minister of Munitions (July 17, 1917-January 10, 1919) 





Maurice P.A. Hankey 


Secretary of the Cabinet (1916-1938) 





Sir Herbert Samuel 


Member of Parliament (1902-1918, 1929-1935); 
Postmaster General of the United Kingdom (1910-1914, 1915-1916) 





Waldorf Astor, 2nd Viscount Astor 


Member of Parliament (1910-1919); Member of the House of Lords (1919-1952) 





William G. A. Ormsby-Gore 
(Baron Harlech) 


Member of Parliament (1910-1938) 





John A. Simon (Viscount Simon) 


Member of Parliament (1906-1918, 1922-1940) 





Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland 





Leopold Amery 


( 
Member of Parliament (1910-1935) 
Member of Parliament (1910-1944) 





Herbert Albert Laurens Fisher 


Member of Parliament (1916-1926); President of the Board of Education (1916-1922) 





Rufus Isaacs, 1st Marquess of 
Reading 


British Ambassador to the United States (1918-1919); 
Lord Chief Justice of England (1913-1921) 





Frederick Thesiger 
(Viscount Chelmsford) 


Viceroy of India (April 4, 1916-April 2, 1921) 





Edwin Samuel Montagu 


secretary of State for India (July 17, 1917-March 19, 1922) 





Philip H. Kerr (Lord Lothian) 


Editor of The Round Table (1910-1916) 





Geoffrey Dawson 


Editor of The Times of London (1912-1919, 1922-1941) 





Sir John Hanbury-Williams 


Chief of the British Military Mission to Russia (1914-1917) 





sir George Mansfield Smith-Cumming 


Chief of the Secret Intelligence Service [MI6] (1909-1923) 








Sir William Wiseman, 10" Baronet 





Chief of British Intelligence Office in U.S.A. (1917); Partner of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. (1929-1962) 
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The Imperial War Cabinet of 1917 Group Portrait in London in 1917. Front row, left to right: Mr. Arthur Henderson, Lord Milner, 
Lord Curzon, Mr. Bonar Law, Prime Minister David Lloyd George, Sir Robert Borden, Mr. W. F. Massey, Gen. Jan Christian Smuts. 
Middle row, left to right: Sir S.P. Sinha, Maharaja of Bikaner, Sir J. Meston, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Lord Robert Cecil, Mr. Walter 
Long, Sir Joseph Ward, Sir George Parley, Mr. Robert Rogers, Mr. J.D. Hazen. Back row: Capt. L.S. Amery, Adm. Jellicoe, Lt. Col. 
Sir Maurice Hankey, Mr. Henry Lambert, and Major Storr. (Image: © Hulton-Deutsch Collection/CORBIS) 
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British politicians during World War II, left to right: Neville Chamberlain, Winston Churchill, and Anthony Eden 
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The British War CABIRSET Doc for a group S portrait in Tendon on i NOVEMBER 8, 1939, du during the seanna of World War Il Left 16 right, standing: 


Home Secretary, Sir John Anderson; Minister without Portfolio, Lord Hankey; Secretary of State for War, Mr. Leslie Hore-Belisha; First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Mr. Winston Churchill; Secretary of State for Air, Sir Kingsley Wood; Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs, Mr. Anthony Eden; 
and Secretary to the War Cabinet, Sir Edward Bridges. Seated, left to right: Foreign Secretary, Lord Halifax; Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir 
John Simon; Prime Minister, Mr. Neville Chamberlain; Lord Privy Seal, Sir Samuel Hoare; and Minister for Co-ordination for Defence, Lord 
Chatfield. (Image: © Hulton-Deutsch Collection/CORBIS) 


The War Cabinet and ES DOSE ina special ShOtogfaph take at No. 10 Downing ‘Street in London on October 16, 1941. Left to right 
(Sitting):- Mr. Ernest Bevin, Lord Beaverbrook, Sir Anthony Eden, Major C. Attlee, Sir Winston Churchill, Sir John Anderson, Mr. Arthur 
Greenwood and Sir Kingsley Wood. (Standing): - Sir Archibald Sinclair, Mr. A V Alexander, Lord Cranbourne, Mr. Herbert Morrison, Lord 


Moyne, Captain Margesson, and Mr. Brendan Bracken. (Image: © Hulton-Deutsch Collection/CORBIS) 





British Imperialism in the Middle East 


Churchill, as Colonial Secretary, at the Cairo Conference of 1921. On his right, Herbert 
Samuel. In the second row, Gertrude Bell, second from left, and T. E. Lawrence, fourth 
from right. 





British Colonial Secretary Winston Churchill appears with other British dignitaries at the Cairo Conference of 1921 in Cairo, 
Egypt. British High Commissioner to Palestine Herbert Samuel is seated to Churchill’s right. T.E. Lawrence (Lawrence of 
Arabia) appears on the second row, fourth from right. 


Great Britain “administered” the crown colonies of Egypt, Palestine (Israel), Transjordan (Jordan), Mesopotamia (Iraq), Aden 
(Yemen), Kuwait, and Sudan. The Ottoman Empire governed the Middle East, including the territories of what are now Iraq, 
Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, and Israel before World War l. Great Britain conquered the Arabic part of the Middle East from the 
Ottoman Turks during World War |. France "administered" Lebanon and Syria while Great Britain “administered” Mesopotamia 
(Iraq) and Palestine (Jordan and Israel). The British government partitioned its crown colony of Palestine into two colonies in 
1923; the territory of Palestine east of the Jordan River became Transjordan while the territory of Palestine west of the Jordan 
River remained Palestine. The British government would install Emir Abdullah as the new king of the puppet state of 
Transjordan in 1923. 


King Faisal | of Iraq was the King of the Arab Kingdom of Syria from March 11, 1920 until he was deposed by the French army 
on July 25, 1920. King Faisal | of Iraq was the King of Iraq from August 23, 1921 until his death in Bern, Switzerland on 
September 8, 1933. King Faisal | of Iraq died of a heart attack; King Faisal | of Iraq was a lifelong smoker of cigarettes. 





Emir Faisal (later King Faisal | of Iraq) and his delegates appear at the Paris Peace Conference in 1919. From left to right: Rustum Haider, 
Nuri as-Said, Emir Faisal, Captain Pisani (behind Feisal), T.E. Lawrence, Feisal's slave (name unknown), and Captain Tahsin Qadri. 
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The new era in Palestine. The arrival at the 1920 Cairo Conference of Sir Herbert Samuel, H.B.M. high commissioner, etc. Col. T.E. Lawrence 
("Lawrence of Arabia") (left), Emir Abdullah, Air Marshal Sir Geoffrey Salmond and Sir Wyndham Deedes. (Photo: Library of Congress) 





Emir Abdullah (later King Abdullah | of Jordan) stands beside Sir Herbert Samuel (1879-1963), the British High Commissioner of Palestine, at 
the Jerusalem Conference in Jerusalem, British Palestine on March 28, 1921. The man on the far right is Winston Churchill, Secretary of State 
for the British colonies. Also appearing in the photo are Mrs. Churchill, Mrs. Samuel, General Ghaleb Pasha Sha’alan, Colonel Fu’ad Sleem, 
and Colonel Aref Al-Hassan. The British government installed Emir Abdullah as King of the puppet state of Transjordan in 1923. The British 
government partitioned its crown colony of Palestine into two colonies in 1923; the Palestine territory east of the Jordan River became 
Transjordan while the Palestine territory west of the Jordan River remained Palestine. 


List of High Commissioners to the British Mandate of Iraq: 

Sir Percy Zachariah Cox (1 October 1920 — 4 May 1923) 

Sir Henry Robert Conway Dobbs (4 May 1923 — October 1928) 

Sir Gilbert Falkingham Clayton (October 1928 — 11 September 1929) 
Sir Francis Henry Humphrys (3 October 1929 — 3 October 1932) 


List of High Commissioners to the British Mandate of Palestine: 

Sir Herbert Louis Samuel (1 July 1920 —30 June 1925) 

Sir Gilbert Falkingham Clayton (acting) (1925) 

Herbert Charles Onslow Plumer, Baron Plumer (25 August 1925 — August 1928) 
Sir Harry Charles Luke (acting) (August 1928 — 6 December 1928) 

Sir John Robert Chancellor (6 December 1928 — 1931) 

Mark Aitchison Young (acting) (1931-1932) 

Sir Arthur Grenfell Wauchope (1932 — September 1937) 

William Denis Battershill (acting) (September 1937 — March 1938) 

Sir Harold Alfred MacMichael (3 March 1938 — 3 September 1944) 

John Standish Surtees Prendergast Vereker, Viscount Gort (3 September 1944 — 21 November 1945) 
Sir Alan Gordon Cunningham (21 November 1945 — 14 May 1948) 
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British troops enter Baghdad on March 11, 1917. The Arabs of Baghdad and Najaf (a city in the province of Mesopotamia, later 
lraq) revolted against British rule in 1920 until the British government suppressed the revolt using airplanes. 
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50 Ibn Saud with Sir Percy Cox and Gertrude Bell. A powerful 
enemy of King Hussein and his family, Ibn Saud nonetheless 
remained on friendly terms with the British who protected 
Transjordan and Iraq against attacks by his followers 


King Ibn Saud of Saudi Arabia (left) meets with Sir Percy Cox, the British High Commissioner of Iraq. 
(Photo: A Peace To End All Peace by David Fromkin) 
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British Field Marshal Edmund Allenby enters Jerusalem on December 11, 1917, after capturing the city from the Ottoman Turks. 


THE BALFOUR DECLARATION 
Foreign Office 
November 2nd, 1917 
Dear Lord Rothschild, 


| have much pleasure in conveying to you, on behalf of His Majesty's Government, the following declaration of 
sympathy with Jewish Zionist aspirations which has been submitted to, and approved by, the Cabinet. 


"His Majesty's Government view with favour the establishment in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people, 
and will use their best endeavours to facilitate the achievement of this object, it being clearly understood that nothing 
shall be done which may prejudice the civil and religious rights of existing non-Jewish communities in Palestine, or 
the rights and political status enjoyed by Jews in any other country." 

| should be grateful if you would bring this declaration to the knowledge of the Zionist Federation. 


Yours sincerely, 


Arthur James Balfour 
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Baron Edmond de Rothschild (right) with Sir 
Herbert Samuel, the first British High Commis- 
sioner in Palestine. 


Baron Edmond de Rothschild meets with Sir Herbert Samuel, the first British High Commissioner of Palestine. 
(Source: Pictorial History of Israel by Jacob A. Rubin and Meyer Barkai) 





Lord Arthur James Balfour in Tel Aviv (1920). 
To his left are Chaim Weizmann and Nahum 
Sokolow. 


Lord Arthur James Balfour visits Tel Aviv in 1920. British Jewish Zionist leader Chaim Weizmann is seen standing to the left 
of Lord Balfour. (Source: Pictorial History of Israel by Jacob A. Rubin and Meyer Barkai) 
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A map of British Palestine during the 1920s. The British government partitioned its “mandate” of British Palestine in 1923; British 
Palestine east of the Jordan River became Transjordan while British Palestine west of the Jordan River remained British Palestine. 
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sir Herbert Samuel (left) was a British Jewish politician, a Member of Parliament, and a Zionist who served as the High Commissioner 
of Palestine from July 1, 1920 to June 30, 1925. Sir Herbert Samuel chose Haj Amin Al-Husseini as the Grand Mufti of Jerusalem in 
1921; Haj Amin Al-Husseini was a Nazi collaborator during World War II. The Palestine Ensign (right) was flown by ships registered 
in the British Mandate territory from the late 1920s until 1948. 
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Sir PES Alfred MacMichael was the High Commision: of the British Mandate of Pales from March 3, 1938 to EE 3. 
1944. (Photo: Library of Congress) 





BRITISH PASSPORT 





A Palestinian passport from the era of British Mandate for Palestine 


(Photo: http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/File:British Mandate Palestinian passport.jpg) 





Neville Chamberlain opens St Jamess Palace Conference, 1939. On his right, Lord 
Halifax; on his left, Malcolm MacDonald. Foreground shows (second from left) Nahum 
Goldmann, Selig Brodersky, Weizmann, Ben-Gurion, Rose Jacobs, the American 


representative, and Shertok (Sharett). 


This photograph was published in Barnet Litvinoff's book Weizmann: Last of the Patriarchs. 
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With Lord Samuel, who had been the first High Commissioner of Palestine 


Chaim Weizmann talks to Lord Herbert Samuel. This photo was published in Barnet Litvinoff's book Weizmann: Last of the Patriarchs. 
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British troops observe Baghdad, Iraq on June 11, 1941. The British army invaded Iraq beginning on May 2, 1941 to overthrow 
the pro-Nazi Iraqi Prime Minister Rashid Ali al-Gailani and to secure the oil fields in Iraq. 
(Photo: No. E 3464 from the Imperial War Museum collection) 








The British army qnem and the Soviet Red Army Taye In TET on we 25, 1941 just two vee after British 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill met with U.S. President Franklin Delano Roosevelt aboard HMS Prince of Wales in 
Newfoundland. Britain and Soviet Union proceeded to remove Shah Reza Pahlavi on September 16, 1941 and installed the 
Shah’s son Mohammad Reza Pahlavi (the “Shah” who would evacuate to America in 1979). Britain and Soviet Union invaded 
Iran to secure a supply line from the Persian Gulf to Soviet Russia and to secure Iran’s oil for Allied military needs. 

(Source: Catherine Legrand, Jacques Legrand: Shah-i Iran. Creative Publishing International (Farsi edition), Minnetonka, MN 


1999, S. 41. IR/RR) http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/File:Brtitishtroopsiran.jpg 








British Prime Minister Winston Churchill has a 
in February 1945. 


at the Auberge Hotel on Lake Karoun near Cairo, Egypt 
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dinner with King Ibn Saud 


The Decline of the British Empire 





$719—10 THE SINN FEIN REVOLT IN DUBLIN. ROTARY PHOTO, Fè 

GENERAL VIMY OF THE DEVASTATED CITY. 
Ruins of buildings stand in the city of Dublin, Ireland, following the Sinn Fein Revolt in 1916. Ireland was a territory of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain [and Ireland] in 1916. Ireland was “independent” (and a member of the British Commonwealth) in 1921; Ireland became an 
independent republic in 1949. Great Britain annexed Ireland in 1800. (OSean Sexton Collection/CORBIS) 
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British troops armed with machine guns and rifles stand behind a moveable barricade composed of household furniture and which could easily 
be pushed forward, in a street in the central section of Dublin, Ireland on May 11, 1916 during the Easter Rebellion (Sinn Fein Revolt). 
(© Bettmann/CORBIS) 
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Dublin Post Office burned out by British artillery when Irish nationalists seized control of it during the Easter Uprising in 1916. (Time Life) 








Sinn Fein Leaders pose for a group photo at First Dail Eireann in Ireland January 21, 1919. Left to right, 1st row: Laurence Ginell, Michael 
Collins (leader of the Irish Republican Army), Cathal Brugha, Arthur Griffiths (founder of Sinn Fein), Eamon de Valera (president of the Irish 
Republic), Count Plunkett, Eoin MacNeill, William Cosgrave, Ernest Blythe; 2nd row: P.J. Moloney, Terence McSwiney (Lord Mayor of Dublin), 
Richard Mulcahy, Joseph O'Doherty, J. O'Mahoney, James Dolan, J.P. McGuinnes, Patrick O'Keeffe, Michael Staines, Joseph McGrath, Dr. 
Bryan Cusack, Liam de Roiste, W. Colivet, Rev. Father Michael O'Flanagan (vice-president of Sinn Fein); 3rd row: Peter Ward, A. McCabe, 
Desmond FitzGerald, Joseph Sweeney, Dr. Hayes, C. Collins, Padraig O'Maille, J. O'Mara, Bryan O'Higgins, Seamus Burke, Kevin O'Higgins; 
4th row: J. McDonagh, Sean MacEntee; 5th row: P. Beasely, Robert Barton, Peter Galligan; 6th row: Philip Shanahan, Sean Etchingham. 

(© Hulton-Deutsch Collection/CORBIS) 
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The Four Courts in Dublin, Ireland burn on July 12, 1922 after Irish Free State troops fired upon it to drive out Irish Republican rebels, who 
occupied it in protest over the treaty with the United Kingdom. The burning of the Four Courts resulted in the loss of many important 
documents and records. (© Bettmann/CORBIS) 















Former British Prime Minister David Lloyd George and Nazi Germany's dictator Adolf Hitler pose for a photograph on the 
Obersalzburg during George's second visit with Hitler on June 7, 1936. Nazi German Foreign Minister Joachim von Ribbentrop 
is seen standing in the rear between Adolf Hitler and David Lloyd George. 
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Nazi Germany's Field Marshal Hermann Goering (left) smiles as Italy's fascist dictator Benito Mussolini shakes hands with Great Britain's 
Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain in Munich, Germany on September 30, 1938 as eaders from Italy, Germany, England, and France gather 
after the signing of the Munich Agreement which allowed Nazi German annexation of the Sudetenland (Czechoslovakia). 

(Hulton-Deutsch Collection/CORBIS) 
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Participants stand together at the Munich Conference in Munich, Germany on September 29, 1938. British Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain, French Prime Minister Edouard Daladier, Italy’s dictator Benito Mussolini, and Adolf Hitler concluded agreements authorizing the 
Nazi German annexation of the Sudeten area of Czechoslovakian territory. From left to right: Chamberlain, Daladier, Hitler, Mussolini and the 
Italian Foreign Minister Count Galeazzo Ciano. In the background, von Ribbentrop and von Weizsacker. 

(Photo: http://adolfhitlerbestpictures.blogspot.com/search/label/M%C3%BCnich%20Conference) 


i eel p a = um i — : 
Left: British Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain talks to Italy’s fascist dictator Benito Mussolini while Adolf Hitler signs a treaty. 
Right: British Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain waves to the crowd at Heston Airport near London on September 30, 1938 and 
announces, "Peace in our Time", after returning from signing the Munich Agreement the previous day. 








British soldiers attempt to arrest a Jewish youth 
during a demonstration against British rule (1945). 


(Source: Pictorial History of Israel by Jacob A. Rubin and Meyer Barkai) 





Queen Elizabeth II of Great Britain (left) and Emperor of Ethiopia Haile Selassie ride in an open carriage in London on October 
15, 1954. (© Bettmann/CORBIS) 


- $ ER C | 
Queen Elizabeth II of Great Britain (center) appears with President of Kenya Jomo Kenyatta (right) and his wife in Nairobi, 
Kenya on March 18, 1972. Kenya, a former British colony, became an independent nation on December 12, 1963. The colony 
of Kenya was initially established by British East Africa Company. (Photo by Lichfield/Getty Images) 
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President of Ghana Kwame Nkrumah (left) dances with Queen Elizabeth II of Great Britain at the State House in Accra, Ghana in 1961. 
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Sir Charles Arden-Clarke (center), the [British] Governor of the Gold Coast (August 11, 1949 -March 6, 1957) and Governor-General of 
Ghana (March 6, 1957—June 24, 1957), and Prime Minister of Ghana Kwame Nkrumah appear at the ceremonies marking Ghana's 


independence from Great Britain on March 6, 1957. (Getty Images) 
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ing the Malayan Emergency on April 23, 1949. The Malayan Emergency was a British anti-Communist 
counterinsurgency campaign that occurred from 1948 to 1960. A group of ethnic Chinese rebels in British Malaya, led by Chin Peng, 
attempted to establish a Communist state until the British army undermined their efforts through combination of jungle warfare, psychological 
operations, and food control. Sir Henry Gurney, the British High Commissioner in Malaya, was killed in an ambush on October 6, 1951. 


(Photo: BBC Hulton Picture Library, No. 3419939) 
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British Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher (left) meets with Singapore's Prime Minister Lee Kuan Yew in April 1985. Singapore is a former 
British colony and a former province of British Malaya. (Photo by Peter Jordan//Time Life Pictures/Getty Images) 
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The results of an IRA attack on Old Bond Street in London in 1975. (Hulton Deutsch/Our Times, p. 549) 





Irish Republican Army (IRA) members are pinned down by British gunfire in 1972. 


(Source: Gilles Peress - Magnum Photos, Our Times, p. 529) 


From the Grassy Knoll in New Delhi: 


Lone Gunman or Patsy? 


The Assassination of Mahatma Gandhi 
in New Delhi, India on January 30, 1948 
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The new viceroy of India, Lord Mountbatten, and his wife, Lady Mountbatten, meet with Mohandas K. “Mahatma” Gandhi at 
their house in New Delhi, British India in 1947. Mahatma Gandhi was assassinated by a Hindu nationalist on January 30, 
1948. Great Britain supported the partition of India and Pakistan; both India and Pakistan has fought over the territory of 
Kashmir at least three times since 1947. (CORBIS/Hulton-Deutsch Collection) 





Lone gunman or patsy?: Nathuram Godse (1910-1949) at his trial for the murder of Mahatma Gandhi 





Gandhi Smriti (then Birla House), where Mahatma Gandhi was assassinated by a “lone gunman” in New Delhi, India on January 





30, 1948. Great Britain recognized the independence of India and Pakistan on August 15, 1947. 
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Mohandas K. *Mahatma" Gandhi (left) appears with Indian independence activist and Nazi German collaborator Subhas 


Chandra Bose (right) at the Indian National Congress annual meeting in 1938. 


Lord and Lady Mountbatten meet with Mohammed Ali Jinnah (center), the future leader of Pakistan, in 1947. 
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Mahatma Gandhi leads the ' 'salt march" to the sea in British India in 1930. The Salt YE to Dandi Beano on March 12, 1930; Mahatma - 
Gandhi arrived in Dandi, India on April 5, 1930. Gandhi encouraged the Indian people to boycott the British salt tax altogether by producing 
their own salt and sell their salt on the “black market” in defiance of British Imperial tax laws. The British colonial army in India violently 
suppressed the “salt march” by killing many Indians and censoring the press. The Salt March would lead to the Civil Disobedience Movement 


throughout British India. 
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Indian leader Mohandas "Mahatma" Gandhi r reads next to a spinning wheel at his home in India i in 1946. 


(Photo: Margaret Bourke-White/Time Life) 
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British mounted police charge a crowd in Calcutta, India in J anuary 1931 commemorating an earlier call to independence from 








Mohammad Ali Jinnah (left), President of the Muslim League and the first political leader of independent Pakistan, meets with 
Mahatma Gandhi in Bombay, India in September 1944. 





: MEUS 3 K i Sse 
Delegates stand together at the Greater East Asia CEEE in S EET on à Novëinber 5, 1943. Hideki Tojo i is standing at center. 


India’s pro-Axis rebel Subhas Chandra Bose is standing on the far right. 
(Source: Japanese book "Showa History Vol.11: Road to Catastrophe" published by Mainichi Newspapers Company.) 
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Indian guerilla fighter Subhas Chandra Bose meets with Adolf Hitler at E Reich Chancellery in Berlin, Germany on May 29, 
1942. (Photo: Bundesarchiv/German Federal Archives) 








Bundesarchiv, Bild 101111- Mber- 082-03 A, 
Foto: Aber, Kurt rt | 1843 


Indian guerilla fighter Subhas Chandra Bose (second from left) meets with Nazi SS chief Heinrich Himmler (right) in Nazi Germany in 1943. 
(Photo: Bundesarchiv/German Federal Archives) 
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Bundesarchiv, Bild 10111-A ber-06404 
Foto: Alber, Kurt | 1943 


India’s anti-colonial rebel Subhas Chandra Bose (second from right) sits beside Nazi SS Chief Heinrich Himmler during a meeting in Nazi 
Germany in 1943. (Photo: German Federal Archives) 
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India's political activist Subhash Chandra Bose (left) meets with and Mohammad Ali Jinnah. Jinnah was the founder of independent Pakistan 


and served as the first Governor-General of Pakistan from 1947 until his death on September 11, 1948. Bose reportedly died on August 18, 
1945 in a plane crash over the island of Taiwan shortly after Japan surrendered. 





Kashmir 

(Not to scale) 

India claims the entire princely state of Jammu and Kashmir based on an instrument of accession signed in 1947. Pakistan 
claims Jammu and Kashmir based on the majority Muslim population of the state, while Communist China claims the Shaksam 
Valley and Aksai Chin. 





Pakistani troops capture Khem Karan (India) during the 1965 India-Pakistan War (Second Kashmir War). The Pakistan Army 
captured Khem Karan town and damaged the historic Sikh gurdwara. 


Rhodesian "Independence" and the Bush War (1964-1979) 





f | Fi - 
lan Smith, the Prime Minster of Rhodesia, arrives at the Commonwealth Relations Office in London for the first working session in the new 
Whitehall negotiation about his country's future. lan Smith had a team of Cabinet colleagues with him for his talks with Mr. Bottomley, Britain's 
Commonwealth Secretary. (© Bettmann/CORBIS) 
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lan Smith (8 April 1919 — 20 November 2007), the Prime Minister of Rhodesia and a known white supremacist and English gentleman, fires his 
pistol during the Rhodesian Bush War (1964-1979). The Rhodesian Bush War erupted between lan Smith’s white-dominated Rhodesian 
government and African rebels led by Robert Mugabe and Joshua Nkomo. 
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Rhodesian bureaucrats watch lan Smith, the Prime Minister of the British colony of Rhodesia, signs the “Unilateral Declaration of 
Independence” (UDI) in Salisbury, Rhodesia on November 11, 1965. (Photo: © Bettmann/CORBIS) 








Rhodesia’s Prime Minister lan Smith (center) speaks a a press conference on November 17, 1965 with his information minister Pieter Kenyon 
van der Byl (left), and his deputy information minister Jack Howard at his side. British Prime Minister Harold Wilson claimed that lan Smith’s 
attempt to replace Britain’s governor in Rhodesia, Sir Humphrey Gibes, was an “act of treason.” (Photo: © Bettmann/CORBIS) 
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Downtown Salisbury (present-day Harare) in the British colony of Southern Rhodesia (present-day Zimbabwe) in 1959. 
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of Zimbabwe Rhodesia from 1979 to 1980. 
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First Street in Salisbury, Rhodesia (now Harare, Zimbabwe), 21 August 1970, including a large branch of F. W. Woolworth 
department store. (Photo: ) 
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Salisbury, Rhodesia on 20 August 1970; Meikles Hotel, overlooking Cecil Square, is on the left. 
(Photo: ) 
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Following a long tradition, at Opening of Parliament the government and opposition members enter the chamber in pairs, led 
by the Prime Minister, The Hon. lan D. Smith and the Leader of the Opposition, Mr. J.M. Gondo. 


Rhodesian soldiers (including native Africans) pose for a group photo during the Bush War (1964-1979) in southern Africa. 
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Like the phoenix, the legacy of the ruins of Great Zimbabwe rises to give an African 
name to Rhodesia. To blacks who long to govern, the nation is already known as Zim- 
babwe (meaning “venerated houses”). Here a key city of the Shona peoples grew and 
flourished from the 15th to the 19th century. Many white Rhodesians, however, believe 
the stone ruins endure from Arabic or Phoenician influence on an African culture of an- 
cient times. A 17th-century missionary sowed the seeds of that theory, claiming such walls 
once housed the Biblical lode of Ophir—the fabled mines of King Solomon. Treasure 
hunters plundered the monuments for decades, compounding the mystery for archeologists. 


645 
Land distribution and ownership in (British) Rhodesia in the early 1970s 


Rhodesian Democracy and the Constitution 


Rhodesia has a written Constitution designed to uphold the democratic rights of all her peoples, and it ensures that the franchise 
shall be open to members of all races on equal terms. 


The 1961 Constitution, upon which the 1965 Independence Constitution was based, was accepted by a referendum after a 
conference where all races and all political parties were represented. The conference was convened by the Rhodesia 
Government, and the delegates met in Salisbury under the chairmanship of the then British Secretary of State for 
Commonwealth Affairs, Mr. Duncan Sandys. 


The primary object of the conference was to find a way of opening up genuine participation in the government of the country to 
all races while at the same time maintaining standards. To this end, the conference rejected universal suffrage, but 
recommended a system whereby anybody, regardless of race, who could conform to certain minimal standards, was entitled to a 
vote. 


The voting qualifications laid down were standard for all people, regardless of race. This was the system in relation to the main 
common roll, designated as the "A" roll. For the benefit of those who might not yet be able to produce the necessary 
qualifications for the "A" roll (although there was and is nothing to stop anybody in his or her own time acquiring these 
qualifications by self-improvement) a further development was the creation of a "B" roll with somewhat easier qualifications. 


The position today is that people of any race may qualify for either roll. The "A" roll covers the country's 50 normal 
constituencies. The "B" roll covers 15 specially created electoral districts (for all practical purposes, 15 very large constituencies 
into which the whole country has been geographically divided). 


Still further development in all this was a system of "cross influences" between the two voting rolls (either way, the results on one 
roll being influenced by the results on the other) intended to curb racialism in political contests. 


SAFEGUARD FOR ALL RHODESIANS 


Both the Declaration of Rights and the Constitutional Council are designed to safeguard the legitimate interests of all 
Rhodesians. 


The Declaration of Rights assures the fundamental rights and freedoms of every person in Rhodesia whatever his race, tribe, 
place of origin, political opinion, colour or creed, to: 


(a) life, liberty, security of person, the enjoyment of property, and the protection of the law; 
(b) freedom of conscience, of expression, and of assembly and association; and 
(c) respect for his private and family life. 


If any person alleges that any of the provisions of the Declaration are being contravened in relation to him, he may apply to the 
Appellate Division of the High Court for redress. If the case is regarded as a proper and suitable test case, the costs may be 
charged against revenue. 


In terms of the 1961 Constitution (overwhelmingly accepted by the electorate in a referendum in 1962) and also of the 1965 
Constitution: 


e Noone is barred from the vote by reason of race: 
e Any registered voter, regardless of race, may stand for Parliament; 
e Measures to thwart racially discriminatory legislation are part of the law. 


The Constitutional Council is headed by a Chairman who has long been a judge of specified Superior Courts, or is a retired 
advocate or attorney of the High Court of Rhodesia of not less than 15 years' standing. 

The 11 elected members must include at least two Europeans, two Africans, one Asian, one person of the Coloured community 
and two persons who are either advocates or attorneys of the High Court of Rhodesia of not less than 10 years' standing. 

The present Council has a minority of Europeans. Members are elected at three-yearly intervals by an electoral college 
composed of persons of high standing in the country, including the President of the Council of Chiefs. 

The Constitutional Council must consider every Bill presented to the Legislative Assembly, and if the Council considers that any 
provision of the Bill would be inconsistent with the Declaration of Rights, it submits to the Officer Administering the Government 
an adverse report. 

The Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds majority in Parliament. The Declaration of Rights is one of the specially 
entrenched sections, which requires a two-thirds affirmative vote and, at a subsequent sitting, a two-thirds affirmative vote for the 
address which must be presented to the Officer Administering the Government for assent. 


THE FRANCHISE 


The franchise in Rhodesia confers "equality" upon all who acquire the necessary standards, regardless of their race. 

The standards for the franchise are closely correlated with standards in other spheres; and they are essential to the continuance 
of the civilization which prospers all Rhodesia's inhabitants. Meanwhile the Government continues to strain its resources in 
raising the educational and economic levels of the Africans, to enable them to play a fuller part. Those who are excluded from 
the vote are excluded solely by virtue of fact that they have not demonstrated the necessary merit or ability. There is no special 
privilege reserved to the Europeans or any other section of the population. 

The franchise is for voters of all races registered on one of two rolls and extends to all citizens aged 21 years or over, resident in 
the country for more than two years, subject to certain property, income or educational qualifications. 

Of the Legislative Assembly of 65 members, 50 are elected to represent constituencies by the more highly qualified voters of the 
"A" roll, whilst 15, representing electoral districts. are elected by the voters with lower qualifications on the "B" roll. 

Both constituencies and electoral districts cover the entire country and the decision as to which roll a person qualifies for, or 
stands for Parliament on. is in no way dependent on race. 

The practical effect of the new franchise is to give a "B" roll vote to a large number of people, mainly Africans, who did not qualify 
at all under the old single-roll system. (Nothing prevents anyone with the necessary qualifications from enrolling as "A" roll 
voters.) 

Each member of the electorate can cast two votes, one for his choice of candidate in the constituency, and one for his choice in 
the overlapping electoral district in which he lives. By a system of cross-voting the "A" roll voters can influence the result of a "B" 
roll contest, and vice versa. This is designed to broaden the appeal of candidates to voters on both rolls. 


"A" Roll 


(a) Income of £792 or ownership of property of value of £1,650; 

(b) Income of £528 or ownership of property of value of £1,100 and completion of a course of primary education; 
(c) Income of £330 or ownership of property of value of £550 and four years' secondary education; 

(d) Appointment to the office of Chief or Headman. 


"B" Roll 


(a) Income of £264 or ownership of property of the value of £495; 

(b) Income of £132 or ownership of property of the value of £275 and two years' secondary education; 

(c) Over 30 years of age and income of £132 or ownership of property of value of £275 and primary education; 
(d) Over 30 years of age and income of £198 or ownership of property of value of £385; 

(6) Kraal heads with a following of 20 or more heads of families; 

(P) Ministers of religion. 


Provision is made for a person paying for property by instalments to qualify for the "B" roll. A married woman is deemed to have 
the same means qualifications as her husband if she does not qualify in her own right. (This applies to one wife only - a 
necessary provision as polygamy is still practised by many Africans.) She has, of course, also to fulfil the other appropriate 
qualifications herself. 

An African newspaper has stated that had African nationalists taken advantage of the franchise opportunities available, they 
would today have been the official opposition party in Parliament. 

Under the Constitution, the Africans will attain "majority rule" just as soon as they demonstrate their fitness. by qualifying for the 
vote in sufficient numbers. 

There is no legal impediment to a Rhodesian of any race becoming Prime Minister, Member of Parliament, Judge of the High 
Court, Head of a Government Department or practising in any profession. Attainment of these positions is purely a question of 
merit and qualifications. Opportunities for advancement in all spheres are available to all races. 


(Value of £ is as in 1960s) 
Home 


Source: http://www.rhodesia.me.uk/UDIConstitutionandFranchise.htm 


Rhodesian Insurgency 
by Professor J.R.T. Wood 





The Physical Setting 


Zimbabwe (once Rhodesia or, more accurately, Southern Rhodesia) is situated in the southern limits of Africa's inter-tropical zone, 
between latitudes 15030'S and 22030'S. 


Some 450 miles (725 km) long from north to south and 520 miles (835 km) wide, its area is 150 300 square miles (389 000 sq.km). It is 
roughly the size of the state of Montana. 


The climate comprises two seasons: hot wet summers (October through to March) and dry mild winters. In the high altitudes there are 
a number of frosty nights. The long annual drought means most rivers dry up and therefore are not used for communication. 


Boundaries: 


1. North: the frontier with Zambia is bounded by the great Zambezi River and Lake Kariba. Apart from two bridges, at Victoria Falls 
and Chirundu, and the dam wall at Kariba, crossing can only be effected by boat. 


2. East: the frontier with Mozambique was originally demarcated by a series of surveyors' pegs and a low wire fence. Much of this 
border would later be flanked by a fenced anti-personnel minefield. 


3. South: the frontier with South Africa is bounded by the Limpopo River which, being mostly dry for much of the year, is easily 
crossed. 


4. West: the semi-arid frontier with Botswana. This was open to easy penetration across the low wire fence linking the surveyors' 
pegs. 


There are four main topographical areas: 
Physical Setting 


1. The Eastern Highlands: a narrow belt of mountains and high plateaux (the Nyanga and Vumba Mountains, the Melsetter Uplands 
and the Chimanimani Mountains, 6000-8500 feet high) along the eastern border, marking the border with Mozambique and the edge of 
Africa's great interior tableland. The rainfall here is the highest and the winters the coldest. 


2. The Highveld - at altitudes of 4000-5000 feet (1220-1525 m) - provides the watershed for the rivers which flow north to the Zambezi 
River and south to the Limpopo River. It lies in a long belt of land from south and west of Bulawayo to north and east of Harare. It is the 
most productive farming area, particularly in the red soils of the arc north of Harare. It is hilly with great sweeps of granite hills. The 
vegetation is tree savannah - with canopies spreading up to 200 feet and with six foot high dense grass cover both of which make 
observation difficult. 


3. The Middleveld flanks the Highveld on both sides - at altitudes of 3000-4000 feet (915-1220 m) - and is narrow in places and wide 
in others. For example, north of Bulawayo it provides an extensive plateau bordering on the Zambezi Bassin. The rain is sparser but 
vegetation is tree savannah with thorn trees beginning to predominate. 


4. The Lowveld - between 1500-3000 feet and flanking the middleveld - comprises, in the north, the southern flanks of the Zambezi 
Valley and, in the south, the northern flanks of the broad Sabi-Limpopo Valley. The vegetation is dominated by thorny species, 
responding to the semi-arid conditions. 


The Economy and Society 


With a population of approximately three million in 1965, Rhodesia had a mixed economy as well as a mixed and racially segregated 
society. The economy was based on tobacco, maize and cattle farming, the mining of asbestos, gold, coal, chrome, copper, cobalt, 
lithium and others and some manufacturing which would expand and diversify to meet the challenges of sanctions, including supplying 
the Security Forces with modified vehicles and some weapons. A major weakness was the need to import motor fuel and ammunition. 
This would be exploited by South Africa when it suited her. The economy was sophisticated enough to sustain merchant banks, a stock 
exchange and the like. Some 7000 white farmers farmed commercially while most other 270,000 whites lived in the towns. The African 
population of 2.5+ million mostly lived in the reserved tribal areas, living off subsistence farming, with approximately 500,000 living in 
townships surrounding the white towns. By 1980 the African population was some 6 million while the white population was rapidly 
declining through emigration to some 90,000. 


Communications 


1. Roads: a legacy of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland was high standard tar roads on the main trunk routes. Roads 
elsewhere were dirt and varied in quality. The road traffic was vulnerable to attack, including mining, and measures such as mine 
detection and armed convoys were implemented. 


2. Railways: there was a long-established rail network, serving the countries to the north as well. This was to be supplemented in the 
1970s by a new line from Gwelo to South Africa. The railways were vulnerable to attack. 


3. Air: There was a national airline which was supplemented by flights from South Africa and Mozambique. In the latter part of the war, 
the SAM-7 was to pose a problem which local ingenuity attempted to counter. 


4. Telecommunications: there was a modern infrastructure. 
Realities of the Rhodesian Insurgency 


In combating their insurgency, the Rhodesians acquired a fearsome reputation. The former NATO commander, Sir Walter Walker, in a 
letter to The Times of London in January 1978, wrote: 


'.... there is no doubt that Rhodesia now has the most professional and battle worthy army in the world today for this particular type of 
warfare.’ 

Walker was not entirely deluded - the Rhodesian security forces were battle-hardened, resourceful and daring. 40 000 of their 
opponents died at a cost of 1,735 Rhodesian dead - a ratio of 23:1. With 1 400 men only in the field on the average day, they could not 
usually muster the classic 3:1 ratio in attack. After 1976, the Rhodesian security forces were seriously out-numbered. Time and again, 
little more than a reinforced company far from home would take on defensive positions held by hundreds, sometimes thousands of their 
opponents. On Operation Dingo, at Chimoio, Mozambique, in November 1977, 165 SAS and Rhodesian Light Infantry paratroops 
jumped into a camp complex holding 9 000-10 000 insurgents of whom 5 000 were killed. 


However, Rhodesia as a COIN model is an anachronism, simply because the spectacle of a quarter of a million white people trying to 
retain political dominance over 5-6 million is unlikely to reoccur in the near future in Africa. F.W. de Klerk of South Africa had the wit to 
realise that he had to concede power before he was faced with a full-blown insurgency. 


There is much to be learnt from the history of the Rhodesian counter-insurgency effort. But, until a political solution was found in 1978- 
1979, it was only ever a reactive containment of a rebellion based in the rural areas. Before 1978 the insurgents of the Zimbabwe 
African National Union (ZANU) of Robert Gabriel Mugabe and the Zimbabwe African People's Union (ZAPU) of his rival, Joshua 
Nkomo, held the initiative. Psychological warfare was impossible until there was a means to win the support of the people. The 
Rhodesian political structure was obsolete in the era of decolonisation when self-determination, beloved of President Woodrow Wilson, 
had become a creed. 


In short, before African majority rule was not only conceded but implemented in 1978-1979, the counter-insurgency could not be won. 


The point made by Robert Taber in The War of Flea is that the counter-revolutionary has to destroy the promise of the revolution by 
proving that it is unrealistic. In the Rhodesian case, that was impossible while the totally out-numbered whites denied the African 
majority full rights. The Rhodesians adopted bold tactics, opting for a version of the 'US-preferred' model of counter-insurgency, rather 
the 'traditional' approach most often employed in history. The often brutal methods of the 'traditional model' to dissuade the rural 
population from supporting the insurgents were unacceptable to the Rhodesians because their status as outcasts made them cautious 
about outraging world opinion. The 'traditional model' was also ruled inappropriate because it implies the liberal use of resources when 
the Rhodesians had to conserve their scarce assets (unlike their opponents) and being surrounded by safe havens for their enemies, 
meant that the Rhodesians could not employ static defence. The 'US-preferred model' prescribes political development, social reform, 
the use of rural self-defence militias and high mobility forces. It also carries a high financial price which eventually contributed to the 
pressure on Rhodesia to secure a political settlement. The Rhodesians developed 'Fire Force' or the use of helicopters as gunships 
and troop transports to envelop insurgent groups vertically and eliminate them. Fire Force was highly successful but too little attention 
was paid to avoiding injuring the rural people or of damaging their property. As will be seen, militias were employed at the end with 
some success. Before then, however, there was no one to consolidate after Fire Force had won ground. The essential economic 
development to sustain the parallel improvement in the life of the people flagged and political change was delayed too long. 


On the revolutionary side, Herbert Chitepo, the assassinated ZANU leader, adopted the correct strategy in 1974. He and ZANLA had 
sufficient external finance, aid, weapons and young men to train to stretch the government's resources by creating sufficient pressure 
to force the security forces to deploy over the whole country. To do this the government would have to mobilise large numbers of 
civilians, causing serious problems in industry, commerce and agriculture and thereby psychologically destroying the morale of the 
whites. The spreading of the war after 1976, combined with other factors, did create such conditions, inducing whites to emigrate and 
forcing them to recognise political realities. Yet, we must not be misled for, in 1980, the most vulnerable of whites, the farmers, were 
still on the land except in the remoter parts of the eastern border. 


The moment came with the election of the Muzorewa Government in April 1979 when African majority rule was a reality and success in 
the counter-insurgency became possible. In the event it was a close run thing, | believe. The Rhodesians, using air power, air mobility 
and their hardened troops, came nowhere near defeat. They lost at the conference table. Their opponents in ZANLA had a mass of ill- 
trained cadres bent really on politicising the masses but had no capacity for positional warfare. Nkomo's Zimbabwe People's 
Revolutionary Army based its strategy on a last minute thrust by conventional forces. That thrust never materialised. Instead, by 1979 
its forces in Rhodesia were locked in a civil war with ZANLA which underlay the insurgency and which Mugabe, with North Korean aid, 
brutally crushed after independence in the early 1980s. 


The real accomplishment of ZANLA was political. Its campaign ensured that Mugabe would win the first election. At the Lancaster 
House settlement conference in London in the second half of 2979, the commander of the Zimbabwe African National Liberation Army 
(ZANLA) Josiah Tongogara conceded to lan Smith and Francis Zindoga (a minister in the Government of Bishop Muzorewa), that the 
war was a stalemate. After Tongogara's death in 1980, his successor, Rex Nhongo, went further. Nhongo was a part of the cease-fire 
commission and told a fellow member that ZANLA would have been hard pressed to get through the next dry season because the 
Rhodesian forces had cut his lines of communications and, by taking the war into Mozanbique, had so upset his FRELIMO hosts that 
they would abandon him. The Rhodesian Fire Force was killing his leaders and trained men at a rate than he could replace them while 
the Rhodesian auxiliary forces were beginning to supplant his men in their refuges amongst the tribes. 


We will return to these issues but first itis necessary to establish the roots of the insurgency. 
The African grievances - the underpinning of the insurgency 
The governments supplied the fundamentals of the insurgency by creating African grievances. The main grievances were threefold: 


1. Land. Africans' land was invaded and the rights of the invaders confirmed by conquest. To European eyes the land in 1890 was 
virtually empty. To the 200,000 Africans, unoccupied land was reserved for hunting. 


The Company proclaimed tribal reserves - where the Africans lived communally under the loose control of their chiefs. In the 1923 
Constitution the rights to the reserves were made inalienable. 


In 1925 the whites were given rights to purchase 31 million acres outside the reserves and under the 1931 Land Apportionment Act a 
further 49 million acres, including the urban areas. The Act offered the one million Africans 7.4 million acres by contrast. There was no 
white land hunger - by 1965, whites had purchased only 32 million acres of the designated land. Yet they came to see the Land 
Apportionment Act as their Magna Carta - as the guarantee of their dominance. 


In 1931 the Africans had adequate land but not for long. The African population grew by 45 times in the period 1890-1990 - from 200 
000 to 9 million by 1990. By contrast the white population growth of 500 - 275 000 lagged far behind and relied heavily on immigration 
(but a selective immigration policy designed to avoid the 'poor white' problem experienced by South Africa). 


Not only were the reserves too small but the age-old cattle culture and farming methods exhausted the soil. Attempts by the 
Government to protect the soil, including destocking, only fostered resentment. Yet, despite the overcrowding, most Africans remained 
in the tribal areas until the 1960s - forcing commercial farming, mining and industry to recruit foreign labour, mainly from Malawi. The 
hydro-electric dam at Kariba, for example, was built with foreign labour in the 1950s. 


2. Employment: given their late Iron Age status in 1890 all that the Africans could offer was unskilled labour. This status was not 
improved by racial legislation which forbade African workers joining trade unions and excluded them from skilled employment even 
when qualified. Change only came in the Federal era when the economy expanded and segregation laws were progressively repealed. 


3. African education. Like employment, education was segregated and much more was spent on the few white children than on the 
many Africans. The whites were given classical British schooling while the Africans enjoyed primary and trade education. Only after 
1945 was secondary schooling available to Africans. Thus Mugabe's generation educated themselves through correspondence schools 
and then attended Fort Hare University in South Africa. In the Federal era, multi-racial university education was provided but education 
remained segregated until 1979. 


The Roots of UDI: Dominion Status or Federation 


Having governed Southern Rhodesia successfully for 25 years, in 1947 the whites believed that they had earned dominion status. 
They were blissfully unaware that Britain was bent on retreating from the Empire and not on acquiring another white-led Dominion. The 
Southern Rhodesians had a number of choices. They could join South Africa but this had been rejected in 1922 and few still advocated 
it. Further-more, the British Labour Government was unlikely to sanction it. The alternative was to seek dominion status or to 
amalgamate or federate with Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland in the expectation creating a new British dominion. 


Unification with the northern territories had often been advanced by: the Southern Rhodesians had never been enthusiastic; the 
Africans of all three territories had been cautiously suspicious and the British Labour Government had begun in March 1946 to 
decolonise. 


Thus it is surprising that Clement Attlee's Government responded to demands for unity from the leader of the unofficial members in the 
Northern Rhodesian Legislative Council, Roy Welensky, and from Southern Rhodesia's prime minister, Sir Godfrey Huggins. Both 
aspired to create a great new dominion. Welensky rejected direct British rule while Huggins hoped to share in the north's copper boom. 
Welensky and Huggins proposed amalgamation under the Southern Rhodesia Constitution. This was unpalatable to the British 
because: in the post-war world, no British Government could abandon Africans in a protectorate to local white control; Northern African 
opinion union with the segregated south and feared perpetual white hegemony. 


Nonetheless, under pressure from Welensky and Huggins, in 1946 the British Government created the inter-governmental Central 
Africa Council to coordinate migrant labour, civil aviation and hydro-electric power. In October 1948 it conceded that a federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland was possible. In late 1951 after three conferences, it made a formal commitment to federation. The 
distinguished British historian, Lord Blake, has described the consequent federation of a self-governing colony and two directly ruled 
and administered British protectorates as 'an aberration of history - a curious deviation from the inevitable course of events, a backward 
eddy in the river of time.' 


Why did Attlee's Government do this when African opinion was so opposed? There are various answers. It was shocked by the triumph 
of Afrikaner nationalism in the South African election of 28 May 1948 and saw the Federation as a liberal counterpoise to Afrikaner- 
state. Misreading their political mood, it also feared that the Southern Rhodesian whites might joint South Africa. After the British spy, 
Klaus Fuchs, had soured Anglo-American relations in the nuclear field, Britain needed Southern Rhodesia's chrome, lithium and other 
minerals for the production of her own atomic bomb. Lastly, Federation would be economically viable and relieve Britain of the financial 
burden of Nyasaland. 


The Federation had a fatal flaw. The most crucial area of administration, that of the African affairs, was left in territorial hands because 
Britain would not relinquish her role as protector. This meant that Northern Rhodesian and Nyasaland Africans were ultimately ruled by 
London and Southern Rhodesian Africans by Salisbury. Divergent policies were guaranteed. In particular, London did not see 
federation as interrupting the march of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland in step with the Empire towards democratic self-government 
based on universal adult suffrage. The African nationalists quickly exploited this anomaly, demanding immediate change. 


The Suez debacle of 1956 sounded the knell of Empire, but the new British Prime Minister, Harold Macmillan, waited to secure his 
position in the 'never had it so good' election of 1959, then liquidated the Empire as fast as he could. Territories were rushed to 
independence after brief experiences of self-government. In the process, Nyasaland (the least developed territory of the Federation) 
was allowed to secede in 1962. Northern Rhodesia's secession terminated the Federation's short life on 31 December 1963. Because 
self-determination was an unquestioned creed in the post-war world, the Rhodesias and Nyasaland simply swung out of Blake's 
'backward eddy' into the mainstream of history. 


Southern Rhodesia and Independence -The growth of African Nationalism 


The African nationalists in Southern Rhodesia came a poor third to Banda of Nyasaland and Kaunda of Northern Rhodesia in the effort 
to break the Federation. It was more difficult for the southern nationalists to influence Britain because she did not directly govern 
Southern Rhodesia. Short of suspending the 1923 Constitution, there was little that she could do for them. The northern Africans had 
been the vanguard of African nationalism from the outset, sponsoring trade unionism and raising the levels of political awareness and 
agitation within Southern Rhodesia. 


The Southern Rhodesian Africans, better provided for by their government than their northern brothers, were apathetic after the bloody 
uprisings of 1896-1897 and a brief armed rebellion by the Shona chief Mapondera in 1900. Thereafter, they eschewed violence and 
political protest until the 1950s, misleading the whites into believing that they were entirely content with their lot. There were only half- 
hearted attempts to politicise them before 1939 including the formation of the African National Congress. After 1945 there were small 
successes - a strike in 1945 secured African railway workers an increase in pay and recognition for their union. The feeble African 
National Congress was resuscitated by the Reverend Thomson Samkange in Bulawayo. There was a half-hearted general strike in 
1948. 


Then in 1951 the Government annoyed the rural majority by the rigorous implementation of soil conservation measures under the Land 
Husbandry Act. This reaction at last gave the African nationalists a chance of influence in the tribal reserves where the majority of the 
population lived and where hitherto the tribal chiefs and the Native Department held sway. The reserves became the battleground of 
the insurgency. 


Copying their Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesian counterparts, the Southern Rhodesian African nationalists in 1956 adopted a new 
militancy and began the struggle which would end at Lancaster House in 1979. They sought likely supporters (Joshua Nkomo opened 
links with the Soviets as early as 1956). they exploited African outrage at the Land Husbandry Act and created the militant City Youth 
League in Salisbury (later the African National Youth League). Their first success was a bus boycott in Salisbury in September 1956 
which led to a night of violence, giving Southern Rhodesia her first taste of civil commotion in almost sixty years. They merged the 
Youth League in September 1957 with the African National Congress to create a national movement with Nkomo as its president. 


The re-invigorated ANC challenged the authority of the Southern Rhodesian Government and threatened the internal peace by 
encouraging the flouting of the law, intimidation, boycotts, the extortion of money. 


The Liberal Response to African militancy 


The first response to the African nationalists produced a cabinet revolt in early 1958 against the Southern Rhodesian Prime Minister, 
Garfield Todd. A former missionary, Todd began well, modifying the common roll in October 1957 to attract more African voters in the 
hope of securing African members of parliament for the first time. The Africans ignored him and the African nationalists wanted only 
universal suffrage. 


Although the policy of multiracial partnership had been adopted, Todd then antagonised the whites by seeking to remove the 
Immorality Act, by his association with white liberals assisting the ANC, by his domineering style of leadership and other factors. His 
Cabinet rebelled in early 1958. Their removal of Todd shook African belief in white liberalism. Todd later threw in his lot with Nkomo 
and supported ZAPU through the coming struggle. 


Todd's replacement, Sir Edgar Whitehead, a fellow reformer, was awkward, deaf, poor-sighted and unmarried, and also soon alarmed 
the voters. Sensing that the Federation might be short-lived, he aspired to see Southern Rhodesia gain virtual self-government as a 
fully multi-racial democracy, ready for independence. To this end he combined reform with security measures to curb African unrest. If 
his policy looked like the carrot and the stick, it was un-intentional. 


Whitehead removed many segregation practices including employment but he could do nothing about education - because white 
education was Federal - and when he threatened to abolish the Land Apportionment Act and promised to have a majority of Africans in 
his cabinet, he was voted out in 1962. His voters lacked his confidence in multi-racialism as the imperial experiments in Africa around 
them degenerated. The Belgian Congo collapsed into bloody chaos. They had little confidence in African rule or politicians as they 
watched the violence at home in the African townships where the nationalists strove to build support by fair means and foul. 
Whitehead's reform could never satisfy the demand for self-determination. In any case he did not have the opportunity to complete his 
programme of reform. 


Whitehead did achieve a greater measure of autonomy for Southern Rhodesia in his lengthy negotiations with the British from 1959 to 
1961 but he did not secure the quasi-dominion status he had promised. (Full dominion status, of course, implied the end of Federation.) 
By mid-January 1961 a constitutional formula was accepted by everyone, including Nkomo, but with the exception of the white 
opposition Dominion Party. The constitution contained a mechanism, through two rolls and cross-voting, to ensure a growing African 
influence in parliament. This formula was accepted by a referendum of the electorate in 1961. If Nkomo had stuck to his promise he 
could have been Zimbabwe's first president and the insurgency might not have happened. 


Whitehead's effort to reform generated a coalition of white opposition in 1962. The Dominion Party and individual members from other 
parties, including lan Douglas Smith, came together to form the Rhodesian Front, led by Winston field. The Rhodesian Front defeated 
Whitehead in 1962. 


The potential popularity of Whitehead's multiracial ideals reforms also provoked violent African nationalist opposition. He was forced to 
respond but his actions only deepened the Africans' sense of grievance. After banning the ANC in February 1959 through declaring an 
emergency, he brought in security powers of preventive detention, banning and the like without the need to resort to emergency 
powers. His African opponents simply formed another party, the National Democratic Party (NDP), in December 1959 and demanded 
total emancipation. In mid-1960 the NDP's demands for power provoked violence in Salisbury and Bulawayo and the arrest of leaders. 
Whitehead's response was to strengthen his police force, the British South Africa Police (BSAP) and to establish a large multi-racial 
volunteer police reserve. Continuing violence bred increased militancy and the NDP, by then led by Joshua Nkomo, demanded 
immediate majority rule. 


Violence in October 1960 was serious enough for the police to lose their enviable record of not having killed anyone in the course of 
their duties that century. Seven Africans died in prolonged unrest. Whitehead introduced the Law and Order (Maintenance) Bill which 
greatly increased police powers and laid down heavy penalties for arson, stoning and intimidation. The Bill's reception was so 
universally hostile that the Chief Justice of the Federation, Sir Robert Tredgold, resigned and proposed to head a national government. 
Whitehead modified the Bill but it remained draconian. He also accepted the African nationalists at his negotiations. 


Because Whitehead and the British ignored Nkomo's repudiation of the new constitution in early 1961, the NDP decided to continue its 
resistance. More disorder provoked Whitehead to ban the NDP in December, whereupon, Knomo created the Zimbabwe African 
People's Union (ZAPU) pledged to secure majority rule. 


A year later, in December 1962, Whitehead was ousted in the first election under the new constitution. The sense of outrage 
engendered by the new laws and promises of Whitehead's opponents, the Rhodesian Front, to defend the Land Apportionment Act, to 
reject African domination and to obtain independence, only convinced the nationalists that the only path to their goals was through 
violent revolution. Three months before the election - in early September - a 'General Chedu' of the Zimbabwe Liberation Army 
proclaimed the Zimbabwe Revolution' and ordered Africans to join his army. There was an outbreak of sabotage and arson (including 
setting fire to the BSA Company's forests near Melsetter). Whitehead banned ZAPU and declared that it would not be allowed to 
reappear in another guise. Nkomo, who was out of the country, set up ZAPU as an external party in Dar-es Salaam under the care of 
the Reverend Ndabaningi Sithole. There followed detentions, police raids and the first uncovering of stocks of explosives and weapons, 
including sub-machine guns and hand-guns. 1 094 persons were arrested. The war of liberation, or 'Chimurenga', could be said to have 
dated from this moment. 


The Advent of the Rhodesian Front 


The Rhodesian Front's first priority in 1963 was to secure independence, arguing with the British that the 1961 constitution with minor 
adjustments could serve as a basis for independence because it did not bar eventual African domination. It was logical, the Front 
argued, that, as the northern territories were moving rapidly to independence, Southern Rhodesia, being the most experienced in self- 
government, should do likewise. The British, however, could not contemplate giving a territory independence on any other basis than 
adult suffrage. Yet they kept holding out the hope that something slightly less than majority rule would suffice but would never give 
Field precise conditions for independence. The truth was that they regarded white rule, whatever its value, as an anachronism in the 
brave new days of independent Africa and they would not hazard offending the Afro-Asian members of the Commonwealth and the 
United Nations by sustaining it. Concentrating on dismantling the Federation and giving independence to Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, the British stalled Field with vague insinuations that Southern Rhodesia would be ‘looked after.’ Field's failure to make 
progress brought lan Smith to power in April 1964. His opponents presumed that unilateral action was now intended. 


Smith's advent was greeted with riots in the African townships over the detention of Nkomo and others. Prior to that, in 1963, a 
resurgence of urban violence had been quelled by mandatory death sentences for petrol bombing. Then in August 1963, the African 
nationalist movement split with Sithole leading the Zimbabwe African National Union (ZANU), leaving Nkomo with the rump which he 
called the People's Caretaker Council (ZAPU in internal guise) until it, too, was banned. ZANU promptly dispatched young men for 
guerrilla training in China. The first of the terror killings was the murder at Melsetter of P.J.A. Oberholzer in July 1964. There was minor 
urban unrest but the new Government sought to secure the rural areas by enhancing the image of the tribal leaders and rural councils. 


There was no progress on the independence issue. A British general election was due in 1964 and Macmillan's replacement as prime 
minister, Sir Alex Douglas-Home, was reluctant to take a decision which might break the Commonwealth. The British Labour Party was 
even more hostile to Rhodesian Front aspirations, leaving Smith with only the prospect of unilateral action on independence or 
constitutional change to bring in African majority rule. The idea of UDI was not new. It had been threatened by Huggins and Welensky 
in the recent past when the British had thwarted them. 


The political uncertainty made a settlement imperative but Smith faced only rebuff. For the first time since its inception, Southern 
Rhodesia was not invited to the annual Commonwealth Prime Ministers Conference where the Afro-Asians began to dictate terms. This 
drew more threats of UDI. In September 1964 Douglas-Home said he would accept the 1961 Constitution as a formula for 
independence if Smith could prove that the majority of the inhabitants of Rhodesia were in favour of it. Smith's response was to hold a 
referendum on the issue and to convene an indaba of tribal chiefs and headmen, arguing that, as eight of ten Africans lived in the tribal 
areas and as the membership of the African nationalist parties had been concentrated in the towns, the chiefs reflected tribal opinion. 
Both produced results favourable to Smith but were rejected by the new Labour Government of Harold Wilson which was elected on 
the 15 October. Wilson would not, and perhaps (given his narrow majority in the Commons) could not, allow the perpetuation of white 
rule. Stiff warnings from Wilson, half-hearted negotiations, the failure of the British to offer anything beyond six basic principles for 
independence offered Smith nothing to sell to his electorate. By 11 November 1965 Smith and Wilson were so far apart that Smith had 
nothing left to do but to declare UDI. 


The Consequences of UDI 


Britain recoiled in angers at this first rebellion by a British territory since the American revolution. Wilson dared not risk the use of force, 
despite vociferous demands from the Africans, because of his small majority and the possibility that his forces would not fight. Instead, 
Wilson applied sanctions and backed them by deploying two carrier task forces to cut off Rhodesia's supply of oil. Later, to secure 
international co-operation, Wilson secured selective United Nations' mandatory sanctions in 1966 and made them total in 1968. 


On the surface the world co-operated with Wilson, but underneath its trade with Rhodesia continued through false bills of lading, barter 
and other means. The effects of sanctions were reduced by tight management of the economy. Tobacco growing continued, often 
subsidised, but the farmers diversified and fed the growing population. Local substitutes replaced imports where possible. Rhodesia 
had abundant coal but no motor fuel so imported supplies were eked out with sugar-derived ethanol. Rifle and other ammunition was 
not manufactured but aircraft bombs were. Small arms began to be made but most weapons had to be purchased abroad or captured. 
Fuel, arms and ammunition constituted Rhodesia's Achilles'heel and would be exploited when South Africa's prime minister, B.J. 
Vorster, wanted his way. Sanctions were also neutralised by the co-operation of Rhodesia's neighbours, Portuguese-ruled 
Mozambique and South Africa. Neither recognised Rhodesia but both kept her routes open to the sea, and, in South Africa's case, 
supplied many of her wants and later provided her with aid to keep her armies in the field. 


Rhodesia's economy even grew until the mid-seventies when crippling drought, world depression, high oil prices, the cost of war and 
the loss of Mozambique as an ally, imposed severe strains. Never severe enough, nonetheless, to force a surrender. 


If Rhodesia could weather sanctions, there had to be a political settlement. The Rhodesians clearly understood the constitutional issue 
could not be resolved on a battlefield. UDI was unacceptable to the world and any settlement would be invalid in international law until 
Britain sanctioned it. Britain would not shift her ground on majority rule. Anything less was unacceptable at home and, in addition she 
would not hazard the Commonwealth for Rhodesia or her standing with the United Nations. 


Accordingly from 1966 to 1979 there were almost continual political negotiations. There were talks in 1966 and 1968 between Smith 
and the British on the warships, Tiger and Fearless, and even a settlement in 1972 which was thwarted by the African nationalists, led 


by Bishop Muzorewa, rejecting it. The British lost interest but the South Africans, worried by the consequences of the coup in Portugal 
in 1974, pressed Smith into futile negotiations with the African nationalists in 1974 and 1975. The introduction of pressure from the 
United States, in the person of Henry Kissinger, combined with growing economic problems and a widening of the war, both 
consequences of Mozambique's hostility, led Smith to accept majority rule as an immediate prospect. To persuade him, South Africa 
cut his fuel and ammunition supplies and removed vial helicopter pilots. All-party talks followed in Geneva in December 1976 but failed 
because of mutual intransigence. Smith then drew Muzorewa, Sithole (by then ousted from ZANU by Mugabe) and a tribal party into a 
settlement on the basis of majority rule. South Africa supported Smith's settlement of 3 March 1978 but the world refused to recognise 
the new constitution or the new prime minister, Muzorewa, and his government which was elected in April 1979. Margaret Thatcher 
was the key to such recognition but she allowed herself to be persuaded to offer instead a further attempt at settlement. Such a 
settlement was forthcoming from the conference at Lancaster House. The British hoped that it would produce a coalition of internal 
parties and the revolutionary movements but instead it allowed Mugabe to win. 


The African Nationalist Insurgents 


The Zimbabwe African National Liberation Army (ZANLA) of ZANU and the Zimbabwe People's Liberation Amy (ZIPRA) of 
ZAPU based their campaigns on their interpretations of Marxist-Leninist revolutionary theory of bloody revolution. ZIPRA took advice 
from their Soviet instructors in formulating its version. ZANLA had Chinese instructors but never actually progressed very far through 
the Maoist phases of revolution. Unlike ZIPRA, ZANLA was incapable of mounting a conventional threat. It had masses of ill-disciplined 
and barely trained guerrillas and was unable to seize and retain an objective. Training standards were so low that many cadres did not 
clean their rifles. 


Neither movement was able to engender real support amongst the urban populations, sparing the Rhodesian security forces an urban 
insurgency. Good police work, based on intelligence, stamped out any urban threat. The insurgency was a rural one with both 
movements attempting to secure peasant support and to recruit fighters while harassing the administration and the white inhabitants. 
Unlike the town-dewellers, the rural whites faced danger and many were killed but in 1979 there were still 6 000 white farmers on the 
land even though it was simple enough to drive them off it. They were vulnerable every time they left the homestead. ZANLA, in the 
end, was present on a more or less permanent basis in over half the country and in addition was fighting a civil war against ZIPRA 
despite the union of their political parties after 1978. It was ZANLA's intention to occupy the ground, supplant the administration in rural 
areas and then mount the final conventional campaign. 


ZIPRA, on the advice of Moscow, built up its conventional forces - motorised with Soviet armoured vehicles - in Zambia, intending to 
tear the prize of victory from ZANLA's grasp. ZIPRA's conventional threat in the event was to distract the Rhodesians from the primary 
task of drastically setting back, if not defeating, ZANLA's ambitions. So ZIPRA kept a light presence within Rhodesia, reconnoitering, 
keeping contact with the peasants (and sparring with ZANLA when they met). 


ZANLA, aided by its FRELIMO Allies, bore the brunt of the Fire Force and the external camp attacks while establishing themselves 
amongst the rural people. Because Mugabe and his party won the election it has been assumed that he had universal support among 
the Shona. ZANLA concentrated on the politicisation of the rural areas using force, persuasion, ties of kinship and even the influence of 
the spirit mediums. 


Nonetheless, the relief when ZANLA elements departed or were driven out was palpable. And modern research - by Norma Kriger, for 
example - has shown that in areas, to survive, ZANLA had to terrorise. This was certainly true after the Muzorewa election in April 1979 
when the rural people defied ZANLA's orders to the contrary and turned out in great numbers to vote. The result of the election stunned 
the cadres until Thatcher's refusal to recognise its outcome enheartened them. To regain control, ZANLA returned to terrorism. None of 
this implies that the Rhodesian Front Government had any chance of retaining even the passive acceptance of the tribal people. 
Muzozewa, however, given international recognition, had every prospect of engendering support and loyalty. 


The Rhodesian Security Forces 


The security forces, including the police, had as early as 1956 recognised that the major problem confronting them was African unrest. 
Thus the security forces trained and prepared for counter-insurgency at home as well as reinforcing British efforts in Malaya and 
studying the counter-insurgency effort against the Mau Mau in Kenya. The Army devoted half its training to counter-insurgency, while 
the Air Force formed a counter-insurgency squadron. Because insurgency essentially challenges the law, the police took the lead with 
the military in support. Thus the counter-insurgency campaign began on a low key, led by the BSAP. But incursions of relatively large 
armed groups (initially from Zambia) into unpopulated areas, required military not police reaction. 


To fight the counter-insurgency war, Rhodesia employed professional servicemen of all races and reinforced them with conscripted 
national servicemen (serving six months initially) and territorial and reserve forces drawn from the white, coloured (mixed race) and 
Asian populations. 


There was an eight-squadron Air Force with a dozen Hawker Hunter fighter-bombers, a handful of de Haviland Vampire fighter- 
bombers, English Electric Canberra bombers, a dozen or so transport aircraft, numbers of light support aircraft and 50-odd Alouette III 
and Agusta-Bell 206 helicopters. 


The Army comprised an armoured car regiment, an artillery regiment, a regular white infantry battalion (the Rhodesian Light Infantry), 
a regular black regiment (the Rhodesian African Rifles) which would grow to three over-strength battalions. There was a squadron, and 
later a regiment, of Special Air Service and the unorthodox and controversial, if highly successful, 1 800 Selous Scouts. Another 
experimental regiment, the Grey Scouts, revived the art of using horses in bush warfare. There were engineering, signals, service, 
intelligence, psychological action, military police and medical units in support of the front-line troops. The administrative tail was 
commendably lean. The white, coloured and Asian national servicemen were to be found in all these units as well as in a series of 
independent infantry companies. The territorial and reserve troops provided eight battalions of the Rhodesia Regiment as well as 
serving in a variety of other corps. 


Apart from their normal complement of uniformed and plain-clothes personnel serving | police stations throughout Rhodesia, the BSAP 
supplied the Special Branch (SB) which came under the Central Intelligence Organisation which had been created in 1963 to 
coordinate intelligence gathering and to supply evaluation through its Branch 1 which dealt with internal matters and Branch 2 which 
dealt with external affairs including running agents. The intelligence gathering was assisted by the BSAP ground coverage. To reinforce 
the military, the BSAP deployed a battalion-sized para-military support unit and small anti-terrorist units (PATU). Civilian volunteers, 
both black and white, served in the Police Reserve, manning road blocks, guarding farms, bridges etc. and providing escorts for civilian 
convoys. 


The district administration, Internal Affairs, armed their staff and undertook similar functions while continuing to govern the tribal areas. 
The military role was eventually taken over by the Guard Force. 


The white part-time servicemen were deployed by company rather than battalion but this did not lessen the disruption of their lives. 
This, plus boredom, discomfort, some danger and above all the lack of a certain political future, swelled the ranks of the young whites 
emigrating. By 1979 the dispersion of their manpower meant that some reserve infantry companies could muster less than thirty whites 
for a deployment (the numbers being made up by African professional soldiers). The performance in the field was undiminished by and 
large and being never defeated in the field, morale remained high. The Rhodesian forces believed themselves to be an elite force and, 
perhaps, they were. And it is worth remembering that eighty per cent of military and police manpower was African. 


From 1967-1974 the Rhodesian forces were reinforced by the equivalent of a battalion of South African policemen deployed as 
infantrymen, helicopter and other pilots and later by Recce commandos and paratroopers. 


Rhodesian Insurgency - Part 2 
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The war divided into phases roughly aligned to the political events. 
Phase l: 1966-1972. 


By this time Zambia was independent and offered a safe haven to both ZAPU and ZANU. The movements sought to send in groups to 
propagate the revolution on the unsophisticated assumption that the African people were ready to rise and assist them in driving out the 
whites. ZAPU in particular was dealt an almost fatal blow by making the mistake of seeking to create base areas in wild country from 
which to sally out. In transit to these areas, the infiltrators had to cross the harsh Zambezi Valley where the Tonga people were 
inhospitable to them. Their tracks and their bases were found and attacked or the infiltrators intercepted by the Rhodesian security 
forces. 


The completeness of their defeat depressed the insurgents' morale while it gave the Rhodesian security forces solid grounding in joint- 
service operations through the JOC system of command and control which maximised local effort even if there was more incoherence 
at higher levels. It also allowed the honing of small unit tactics with the four man 'stick' or half-section being adopted as the basic 
formation. One reason was that four was the number that the Alouette III helicopter could carry. Each 'stick' was commanded by a 
corporal carrying a VHF radio and an FN 7.62mm rifle (NATO). The corporal had under him an MAG general purpose machine-gunner 
and two riflemen, one of whom trained as a medic. Out in the bush, the corporal had an autonomy and responsibilities not known in 
many armies at that level. It was a 'Corporal's War' for he had immediate command on the ground and took the initiative in many 
instances. The Rhodesians developed tracking skills, devising the tracker combat units of four to five men. They improved their air-to- 
ground co-operation and communication - in the process abandoning the plodding Army radio procedure. They went over the border to 
assist the Portuguese with FRELIMO and to stop ZANLA infiltration south of the Zambezi. 


The Rhodesian Government made the mistake in this initial phase of the war of failing to expand the Army with additional African 
infantry battalions. By 1979 there were only three and the last one had barely been formed. There were always more African recruits 


than could be accommodated, and the additional battalions could have lessened the call-up factor on white morale. These battalions 
would have needed white officers but there was much unused white leadership potential in the white units. The Rhodesian security 
forces were also lulled into thinking that their opponents would always conduct the insurgency in such a direct manner. Thus they were 
ill-prepared in that respect for what was to come. 


These were good years for Rhodesians, however. They were winning all the battles and countering sanctions. 
Phase 2. 1972-1974. 


Exploiting the atmosphere of heightened political agitation after the African rejection of the Anglo-Rhodesian settlement of 1972 and 
FRELIMO's success against the Portuguese south of the Zambezi, ZANLA penetrated the north-eastern area where the tribal reserves 
were close to the border. FRELIMO gave ZANLA what logistical support it could and had offered the same to ZIPRA but Nkomo was 
not interested. 


ZANLA made careful preparation for their coming campaign: polit-icising the rural people in their Maoist fashion, establishing local 
committees, contact men, feeders, security procedures, and infil-tration and exit routes. They recruited porters, cached arms and the 
like. They divided the country into provinces, named after the adjacent Mozambique provinces, and sectors named after tribal heroic 
figures. Their basic unit was a section of ten to twelve men, including a political commissar, who would establish a dozen or more base 
camps in an area in order to keep on the move. The units, assembling in nearby Mozambique in groups of 20-30, would only infiltrate 
when the subverted area had been prepared and contact men were in place. ZANLA eschewed centralisation of command, perhaps, 
because it was impractical. The unit commanders were chosen and dismissed by popular vote at section, detachment, sector and 
provincial level. Communications were by courier and letter (a system which the Rhodesians would exploit). A section would have a 
wide area to exploit, visiting a circle of base camps in turn to politicise the nearby population, to feed, and to plan attacks on local 
targets. In order not to frighten recruits, Rhodesian firepower was not discussed. Thus a first contact could be traumatic to the new 
cadres and contributed to their poor performance in fire fights. 


Having established a presence, the ZANU cadres (led by Rex Nhongo) attacked a white farm, Altena Farm, on 23 December 1972. 
The Rhodesians were now confronted with the problem of their enemy living among their own kind. The response had many facets. 
The system of joint command was tested and improved by psychological warfare was neglected. Perhaps this was because the war 
could not be won while the whites were in political control. In addition, the Rhodesians did not understand just how serious ZANLA's 
penetration of the north-east was and were slow to evolve a counter-insurgency strategy. 


Nevertheless, Rhodesians had fought in Malaya and adopted a lesson learnt there and in Kenya. The rural people were moved into 
protected villages, designed to cut the insurgents off from their supplies of food and comfort and to encourage the loyalty of the rural 
people by protecting them and providing them with new services. These villages were never adequately policed or protected and the 
people were not involved in their management or persuaded of their necessity. The chronic shortage of finance precluded proper 
development of the villages. They were often constructed too far from the peasants' fields and most important of all took the people 
away from the burial sites of their ancestors which they venerated. A key factor which was ignored was that in Malaya the concept had 
worked because it protected a Malayan majority against a Chinese minority, whereas in Rhodesia the insurgents were sons of the 
village. A further mistake was not to start by establishing the PVs in the less affected areas rather than the most subverted. Attempts at 
food control were by and large ineffective and in later years would include the use of defoliants on crops in areas from which the 
peasants had been removed. So inadequate was the administration of the PVs that ZANLA often used them as places of safe haven. 
The PV system was dismantled in 1978 as a political move designed to boost the reputation of Bishop Muzorewa. 


Entrusted with the intelligence function the police, with the assistance of Internal Affairs, sought to uncover the identity of the 
insurgents, using uniformed and plain-clothed men. The Army cross-grained the countryside looking for tracks; ambushed infiltration 
routes; and evolved the concept of Fire Force in 1974. Fire Force, using helicopters, back-up vehicles and support troops, was an 
expensive tool but it soon yielded impressive results. The special forces had two initial roles: the SAS went over the border to find 
incoming groups and supplies; while the new and highly secret Selous Scouts began to develop the art of pseudo warfare, using 
disguises to penetrate ZANLA groups and eliminate them or to guide Fire Force to them. 


The Army began to lay a barrier of mines along the border to deter infiltration or at least to channel it. At fist it laid a classical border 
minefield 25 meters wide but, because there were not enough troops to dominate it or at least monitor it, the concept was changed to a 
width of anything between 8 - 30 kilometres with pressure mines supplementing ploughshares. Eventually the length was 1 400 
kilometres, the longest military obstacle in the world outside the Great Wall of China. The minefield had its critics and has left a terrible 
legacy to Zimbabwe but ZANLA was to estimate that it had suffered 8 000 casualties in transit across the mines. 


ZANLA (and ZIPRA to a certain extent), tried to paralyse the Rhodesian effort and economy by planting Soviet anti-tank landmines in 
the roads. From 1972-1980 there were 2 504 vehicle detonations of landmines (mainly Soviet TM46s), killing 632 people and injuring 4 
410. The mining of roads increased as the war intensified; indeed the increase from 1978 (894 mines or 2.44 mines were detonated or 
recovered a day) by 233.7% in 1979 (2 089 mines or 5.72 mines a day). In response, the Rhodesians co-operated with the South 
Africans to develop a range of mine protected vehicles. They began by replacing air in tyres with water which absorbed some of the 
blast and reduced the heat of the explosion. They protected the bodies with steel deflector plates, sandbags and mine conveyor belting. 
V shapes dispersed blast. Deaths in such vehicles became unusual events. The development has led to the remarkable South African 
Mamba and Nyala wheeled light troop carriers. A Rhodesian engineer invented the Pookie mine detection vehicle - a word first. The 
Pookie was built out of VW parts and used wide Formula One racing tyres (giving light ground pressure) and Milton electronic metal 


detectors. It travelled ahead of a convoy, detecting mines at speed. In all the Pookie set off only nine mines (some of them command 
detonated). One operator was killed. 550 mines were detected and disarmed in the open roads. A bicycle mounted version of the 
Pookie was made for clearing bush airstrips after aircraft hit mines when taxiing. The Soviet advisers sought for nullify the Pookie by 
switching to non-metallic mines (TMBA 111 bakelite mines). The Rhodesians countered with dis-information claiming that new 
cylindrically shaped metal detectors could analyse the density of the soil and find the TMBA. The Soviets seemed to be taken in. In 
fact, the cylindrical shape was designed to reduce vibration. 


The Air Force refined and improved its cooperation with ground forces - including tracking from the air, spotting camps by tell-tale 
‘crapping patterns.' It sponsored the production of a singularly lethal range of aircraft weapons - the Frantan, Alpha and Golf bombs and 
the under-used flechette,and other devices such as radio-activated target markers and the ‘road runner' or a bugged portable 
commercial transistor radio receiver. These were left where the insurgents would acquire them. When the radio as switched off, to 
listen to aircraft or other noise, the radio transmitted a signal on which Fire Force could home in on. 


Phase 3: 1974-1977 


Although by the end of 1974, the Rhodesians and their South African police allies had reduced the number of insurgents to 60 and has 
confined them to a remote corner in the north-east, the South African Government decided that the game was up and that Smith must 
be forced into a settlement. The reason was that the military coup in Portugal in April 1974 had brought FRELIMO to power and thereby 
had given ZANLA the whole of Mozambique as a safe haven. FRELIMO also threatened to cut half of Rhodesia's supply lines to the 
sea. 


The South African-driven peace talks and cease-fire in December 1974 failed, the South Africans withdrew their police and the war 
intensified with ZANLA increasingly using the safe haven of Mozambique which meant they could penetrate the whole of the eastern 
border. In 1976, after Mozambique had thrown in its lot openly with Mugabe and ZANU, Rhodesia was forced to increase the service 
commitments of its citizens and to open new brigade operational areas - Operations Thrasher (in the east), Repulse (in the south-east) 
and to deal with the lesser threat of ZIPRA, now using Botswana, Tangent (in the west). ZANLA spread out among the Shona people 
attempting to politicise them by fair means or foul. ZIPRA, on the other hand, preferred to recruit fighters and would only exert serious 
pressure out of Botswana and Zambia in 1977. 


The increased threat provoked the Rhodesians, in the form of the SAS, Selous Scouts, and, on occasions, other units, to begin raiding 
guerrilla camps and communications despite South African pressure to keep the war out of Mozambique. The first major raid in August 
1976 was on Nyadzonia, a ZANLA camp, where the Selous Scouts in vehicles used subterfuge to penetrate the camp and killed 1 200 
inmates. This brought a world outcry and gave Vorster an excuse to pull-out his helicopter pilots and to put pressure on Smith through 
Kissinger to concede majority rule. 


External missions, on a lesser scale, continued. Internally, various established techniques were refined. By early 1977 Fire Force had 
been reinforced by newly trained paratroopers carried in C47 Dakotas to supplement the heliborne troops. New units came into being. 
The Rhodesian Intelligence Corps, formed in 1975, supplemented the intelligence effort. Included in its accomplishments was the 
production of up-to-the-minute combat maps using overlays. The intelligence effort, however, remained too fragmented and too police 
oriented. A Psychological Warfare Unit was formed, but faced an impossible task until political change had been wrought. The Grey 
Scouts brought back the mounted infantry tactics of the Boer War which were effective in flat bush country. The Guard Force was 
formed to defend the spreading protected villages. 


The economic, political and security difficulties led Smith to attempt to improve the joint service command and control, and to eliminate 
some of the jealousies therein, by forming in March 1977 a Ministry of Combined Operations placing the civilian and military war effort 
under a single commander, Lieutenant General Walls. This, and the increasing declaration of martial law in affected districts, did tighten 
up the war effort. But the move was more a compromise than a rationalisation and its success was limited. Supreme command of a 
counter-insurgency effort in a colony with an executive governor is one thing but in a country with a democratic system is another. Can 
a military supremo coexist with an elected prime minister? The Rhodesian war effort remained reactive and lacking in a coherent 
strategy. But then again, the military could only contain the war - any solution had to be a political one. 


Phase 4: 1977-1979. 


In this period Smith sought and secured the internal political settlement which brought in majority rule, votes for all, and Bishop 
Muzorewa as Prime Minister. 


The response from ZANU and ZAPU was an attempt at political and military unity which ended in bitter inter-faction fighting. In 
addition, ZANLA intensified the war at great cost to themselves. Nkomo's ZIPRA posed the greatest threat in a conventional sense but 
their base was in Zambia across the Zambezi River. They lacked a bridgehead across the river and had long vulnerable lines of 
communication. ZANLA had severe logistical problems and lacked the morale, the discipline and the training for positional warfare. 
Neither force had adequate reserves or air support and, being rivals, when they met in Rhodesia they fought. Within the country, ZIPRA 
was more difficult to find in the more sparsely populated west. ZIPRA infiltrators, unlike ZANLA, travelled in small groups and carried 
food, covering great distances without attracting attention because they did not have to visit villages en routes. 


The Rhodesians suffered not only from the increased fighting but from the loss of manpower as whites began to emigrate at the rate of 
2 000 a month. The early failure to expand the African battalions was being rectified but the Security Forces could not expand at a rate 
to match the growth of the numbers of insurgents and would soon be outnumbered in the field except at times of total mobilisation. 


Even so the war effort improved with enthusiastic South African support and, perhaps because there was some prospect of success in 
the political field, at last, in 1978, the Rhodesians produced a strategy which involved 


1. Protecting 'Vital Asset Ground' containing economic assets such as mines, fuel dumps, factories, key farming areas, bridges, 
railways and the like. 


2. Denying ZANLA the 'Ground of Tactical Importance' (in other words the tribal lands) as a base from which to mount attacks on 
crucial assets by 


o inserting large numbers of auxiliaries into this area to assist in the re-establishment of the civil administration and to 
destroy the links between the insurgents and their political supporters. They would deny the ground to ZANLA. 


o using the crucial strategic mobility of Fire Force and high density troop operations against ZANLA infested areas. 
3. preventing incursions through border control. 


4. raiding neighbouring countries, particularly Mozambique and Zambia, to disrupt ZANLA's and ZIPRA's command and control, 
to destroy base facilities, ammunition and food supplies, to harass the reinforcements, and to hamper movement by aerial 
bombardment, mining and ambushing of routes. 


The innovation of auxiliary forces loyal to the internal African national parties was a formula for success, a germ of an idea which most 
of the Rhodesian security establishment did not have the imagination to grasp and instead recoiled at their ill-discipline. The 10 000 
auxiliaries, using identical tactics to ZANLA and living amongst the tribesmen, began to deny the insurgents the bush. For the first time 
the Rhodesians had forces to occupy the ground that the Fire Force was winning. 


Fire Force became more deadly but the operational demands on the forces were excessive. Paratroopers found themselves jumping 
operationally every day, with three operational jumps as a record - something no other paratroopers had ever done. When external 
camps were attacked, the shortage of suitable aircraft, pilots and trained personnel often meant that the attacking forces were seriously 
outnumbered as has already been mentioned. Many attacks were mounted, even on the outskirts of Lusaka in Zambia. The raiding 
forces were not yet allowed to strike at economic targets because the Government was loathe to excite the outside world. Most of the 
external effort was, naturally, reconnaissance by the SAS and two-man teams from the Selous Scouts. But an addendum to these 
efforts was the sponsoring by the CIO of the anti-FRELIMO resistance movement, the Resistencia National Mocambique (RENAMO), 
which began to weaken FRELIMO and allow the Rhodesians greater freedom of action. 


Phase 5: 1979 April - March 1980 


The election of Muzorewa was a stunning defeat for ZANLA and ZIPRA who had ordered the population not to vote only to be defied by 
a 62% poll of the newly enfranchised population. The Rhodesian security forces mobilised 60 000 men (every man they could muster) 
to protect the election and to eradicate the threat to it. With the help of South African reinforcements, 230 insurgents were killed in the 
three days of the election and 650 in all in April. The insurgents went to ground or surrendered. The ZANLA commanders left the 
country for orders and for six weeks their men did nothing. The war virtually stopped. 


If, after being elected in May, Margaret Thatcher had stuck to her party's election promise to recognise Muzorewa's election and to 
support him (as she would Mugabe in 1980), history could have been very different. With popular support at home and legitimacy in 
international law, Muzorewa's Government might have defeated Mugabe and Nkomo. 


Thatcher changed her mind, the murders in the tribal areas increased as the insurgents sought to reassert their influence, and the 
morale of the security forces and the public sank. 


By this time Mugabe and Nkomo had entered a marriage of convenience for the purposes of the conference and to overthrow 
Muzorewa. Their unity had long been pressed on them by the OAU and the aid donors. Yet their armies, ZANLA and ZIPRA, would not 
train together and, when they met in the field, they fought even more bitterly. Their strategies also differed markedly. ZIPRA's strategy, 
as has been discussed, was to rob ZANLA of victory at a decisive moment. ZIPRA deployed three thousand men in Rhodesia as a 
vanguard preparing the way for the conventional army. ZANLA responded with an offensive into Matabeleland which ZIPRA countered 
by penetrating the tribal areas in north-west Mashonaland, threatening Salisbury from the north. ZIPRA was confident that it could 
recover any ground lost in Matabeleland when the time was ripe. Nkomo hoped, in addition, to dominate the partnership with Mugabe. 


However, the Rhodesian security forces, using their air power and paratrooper assets in 1979, destroyed ZIPRA's munitions and stores 
in Zambia, and, by blowing bridges, limited its ability to move and deploy. 


ZANLA, with some 10 000 trained men within Rhodesia, persisted in its effort to secure political control of the Shona tribes. Despite 
those numbers, by September 1979 ZANLA was in dire straits in the opinion of its commander, Rex Nhongo, because of Fire Force, 
the external raids, the unease of the host country, and the effect of the deployment of the auxiliaries. Nhongo believed that ZANLA 
would have found it difficult to get through the next dry seasons of mid-1980. Peace came none too soon for ZANLA. 


To complement the war effort after the internal settlement of 1978, the Rhodesian politicians had to present a united front to the world 
and attain international recognition and the raising of sanctions. They failed. The Rhodesian approach to strategy lacked essential 
flexibility. While the security forces strove to contain the situation in expectation of a political solution, their military strategy was not tied 
in closely enough with the political effort. 


The Rhodesian politicians by 1979 had divided openly, while the Patriotic Front appeared united. Everything on Thatcher's promise of 
recognition. Once she chose the Lancaster House solution, Muzorewa's Government had few political options left and it was essential 
for it to improve its position by military means, using the strategic mobility of the security forces to exploit the situation in the 
neighbouring countries. Perhaps because of British persuasion, this did not happen. 


In Zambia, President Kaunda was host to some 25 000 fighting men from ZIPRA, SWAPO and the South African ANC. His army was 
outnumbered and these foreign armies threatened Zambia's political stability. ZIPRA's conventionally-trained army was growing in size 
but, to succeed in an invasion of Rhodesia, ZIPRA had to establish a bridgehead across the Zambezi. They also needed air support to 
allow their armour and infantry to survive and to keep their supply line open. Nkomo was having pilots trained but Kaunda knew that 
their appearance would lead to the destruction of his airfields. The Rhodesians forestalled ZIPRA. They sank the ferry across the 
Zambezi at Kazangula and destroyed boats along the river and in Lake Kariba. Later in 1979 they mounted a co-ordinated attack on 
the secondary bridges in southern Zambia and cut Kaunda's railway line to Tanganyika by blowing the Chambeshi River bridge. They 
left the two bridges over the Zambeziat Victoria Falls and Chirundu. Left with only lines of communication running through Rhodesia, 
Kaunda was at Muzorewa's mercy. Zambia was truly a front-line state, right in the firing line. 


By mid-1979, FRELIMO in Mozambique was totally committed to supporting ZANLA. ZANLA used FPLM supplies while FPLM rotated 
300 men into Rhodesia to bolster ZANLA. The storing of ZANLA arms brought a switch by the Rhodesians from attacking the transit 
camps, as they had done since in 1976 with deadly effect, to their Air Force destroying FRELIMO armouries. The success of this effort 
forced FRELIMO to move their bulk stocks back out of reach to the coast, knowing that even the Rhodesians would hesitate to bomb 
Maputo. Mozambique, fearful of South African intervention, had to put up with a continuous Rhodesian presence in her provinces. The 
Rhodesians mined the roads to slow up the resupply of the ZANLA forces within Rhodesia and thereby caused numerous civilians 
casualties. By this means they forced ZANLA to curtail their operations because of difficulties of bringing in reinforcements, 
ammunition, weapons and supplies. The Rhodesian effort, however, failed to deter FPLM from supporting and reinforcing ZANLA. 


In September 1979, when the conference at Lancaster House was underway, the Rhodesian forces enjoyed a change of fortune which 
allowed them to add to the pressure on Mozambique being applied by RENAMO which was operating effectively in the Manica, Sofala 
and Tete Provinces, attracting many recruits from within FRELIMO. RENAMO, greatly assisted by the Rhodesians, scored a number of 
successes, attacking the Revue Dam, the Beira fuel farm and cutting road and rail links. The new pressure came out of reaction to a 
threat to Rhodesia's lifeline to South Africa - the Ruttenga-to-Beit Bridge railway line. 


Fearing that FPLM/ZANLA forces massing at Mapai just south of Rhodesia's southern border would be used to assist ZANLA in 
establishing a ‘liberated zone’, the Rhodesian and South African raiders on 'Operation Uric’ cut five major bridges deep in Mozambique, 
including the rail bridge across the Limpopo River at Barragem. The main FPLM bases in the area were subjected to airstrikes. At the 
cost of some casualties, Operation Uric drove FPLM further onto the defensive, severely damaged their communications and supplies, 
and prevented ZANLA from consolidating their hold on the tribal areas on the border. The aim was not to damage the Moambican 
economy but the raid, as well as delaying the movement of war material forward, also cut the main food growing area off from its 
markets. The upshot was that Samora Machel was desperately keen to see a settlement in Rhodesia and he persuaded a somewhat 
reluctant Mugabe to attend the Lancaster House conference. 


The combination of political and military pressures had worked but Muzorewa's Government failed to pursue this strategy. In 
November, Operation Manacle was cancelled when the troops were on the start line. Manacle would have destroyed every major 
bridge in the Tete, Sofala, and Manica Provinces, cutting ZANLA's supply lines. As well as further upsetting Machel, it would have 
gravely weakened ZANLA and therefore Mugabe. The political strategists, though, were out of step with the military and Manacle was 
aborted on the advice of Ken Flower, the Rhodesian chief of intelligence, leaving the military doubting the loyalty of Flower. 


The British worked hard and skillfully at the Lancaster House Conference to divide Muzorewa's delegation and succeeded. Muzorewa 
offered concessions to appear reasonable and to get the conference over fast in order to have an early election before ZANU and 
ZAPU could establish their support amongst the electorate. Instead, he should have copied the Patriotic Front and delayed to allow his 
forces to strengthen his hand. 


The Patriotic Front prolonged the conference to enable their internal parties to emerge legitimately and to build up their support. Delay 
also was used to prevent the Rhodesian forces from gaining the strategic ascendancy. As they dallied, political pressure from the 


British meant that the programme of external raids was curtailed and eventually cancelled. Delay also allowed ZANLA and ZIPRA to 
recoup their losses. Russia intruded and began to supply ZIPRA with war supplies in bulk. The strategy of delay perfectly suited the 
conditions and fatally weakened Muzorewa's position. The Patriotic Front used the threat of withdrawal to gain concessions but, with 
Zambia and Mozambique insisting that they settle, these threats sounded hollow. The Patriotic Front's gain was that it retained its 
freedom of action which Muzorewa did not. 


The British drove through their solution. Most difficult to arrange was a cease-fire, but in the end a plan for the gathering of the 
insurgents into assembly points and the monitoring of them by a British-led and dominated Commonwealth force was accepted. Until a 
government had been elected, a governor, Lord Soames, was to exercise executive and legislative power. Smith predicted that the 
outcome would be a transference of power to Mugabe. The British and everyone else pinned their hopes on a hung election and a 
coalition which would feature Muzorewa, Nkomo and Smith. 


It is curious that the Muzorewa Government accepted the cease-fire arrangement without any adequate mechanism to prevent the 
inevitable violations. Furthermore, the assembly point arrangements favoured the Patriotic Front. ZIPRA used the cease-fire to 
establish a series of heavily defended strong points to constitute the bridgehead for the force with which they hoped to recover the 
initiative from Mugabe. ZANLA ignored the restraints imposed by the cease-fire. They kept a significantly large proportion of their forces 
outside the assembly points while sending in mujibas (young supporters) to make up the numbers expected. ZANLA infiltrated 8 000 
guerrillas into the eastern border area alone. They brought in large quantities of arms and ammunition and cached them near the 
assembly points. Inside the assembly points the mujibas were given intensive training. Thus ZANLA managed to re-stock with arms 
and ammunition and to treble the strength of its forces inside the country. The guerrillas outside the assembly points went to work on 
the population to ensure victory at the polls. 


The plan worked. The Commonwealth forces were too weak to intervene and there was nothing that Muzorewa's Government could 
do but protest to the British Governor, Lord Soames, after he arrived in early December. Soames rejected demands for the 
disqualification of Mugabe's ZANU(PF) or the declaration of the result as null and void. General Walls approached Mrs Thatcher but 
was ignored. The signs of what was going to happen were clear even if few of Jugabe's opponents wanted to believe them. Neither 
Mozorewa's UANC nor Knomo's PF(ZAPU) could hold meetings in the Victoria Province or in Mashonaland East. The British, however, 
had come so far that they were not prepared to turn back. They would pretend that what had happened was for the best. Mugabe's 
trump card was to threaten to continue the war. 


When the election was held Mugabe, to his evident surprise and the dismay of his opponents, was the outright winner with 57 seats. 
Securing only three seats, Muzorewa was eclipsed, Sithole was eliminated, gaining none, and Nkomo only secured 20 in his traditional 
areas of support. 


The whites were taken aback because they had thought that Muzorewa stood as good a chance as any. Furthermore, the white males, 
called up to protect the election, had been assured by General Walls and his senior officers that Mugabe would not be allowed to take 
power even if he won the election. He would be eliminated, it was hinted, in a coup. As has since been revealed the demise of the 
ZANLA/ZIPRA command was plotted with precision and assaults on the assembly points planned and, in one case, rehearsed. 


On the day the election result was announced, 4 March 1980, key points were seized by Rhodesian forces but the order to act never 
came. Whether 'good sense' prevailed or doubters hesitated, is not known. Officers trained in the British tradition, and from British 
stock, are virtually programmed against illegal action. It is something that they never contemplate. The consequences of a coup, of 
course, are incalculable. Even with the elimination of the leadership would a replacement African leader have been found? And the 
world was hardly likely to accept him. 


Instead, Soames embraced Mugabe as the winner and the Commonwealth Monitoring Force extricated itself rapidly from its exposed 
and dangerous position in the middle. The whites were left to vote with their feet, leaving the Africans to endure Mugabe's bungling 
'scientific socialism' and all that it entails. 


Lessons Learned 


Command and Control: There was a political failure to provide the services with a properly unified and integrated command of all the 
nation's resources. The higher levels of joint command were never properly re-organised but on the ground the JOC system ensured 
tight co-ordination of effort between the variety of forces and agencies. 


Intelligence: Time and resources are never wasted on the gathering and exploitation of intelligence. There was not enough 
exploitation of intelligence gained or enough effort put into the gathering of intelligence. The gathering of intelligence was handled by 
too many agencies and its analysis was not centred in Comops's hands but in those of the CIO who were essentially policemen. 
Crucial intelligence often did to reach the right people. On the other hand, intelligence operators were in the field and would examine a 
field of action immediately. 


Leadership: The regular army had begun as a staff corps established by the police force and had retained, until Federal days, one 
unfortunate characteristic - anyone joining it, joined as a corporal and then rose through the ranks. This stultified the intellectual 
development of the army. Only in 1955 did the Federal Army sent 19-year-olds to Sandhurst. Thus the higher echelons of the army in 
the sixties comprised former corporals, including General Walls. The result was that the leadership was undistinguished and 


unimaginative in contrast with the junior leaders from the rank of major down. lan Smith made the mistake of not understanding this 
and intruding to promote on merit rather than on time served. The decentralisation of command, even to the corporals, however, was 
commendable because it saved unnecessary delays. The local commander could act and then report. 


There is the obvious failure to provide early a political system which could unite the people of the land and this inhibited psychological 
operations. 


A crucial failure was not to take into account the needs and feelings of the African population in the prosecution of the war, particularly 
when implementing civic action programmes such as the protected villages and food control. Too often military action not only alienated 
the rural people from the Government but also put them in jeopardy, facing reprisals from the insurgents. This made it difficult to win 
over the people when the right to vote was finally given to them. 


In attempting to adopt the 'US preferred model’, the Rhodesians demonstrated that, in the end, a system of government will only 
survive if it has the support of the governed. They showed also that a successful COIN campaign equally has to have that support. 
What is needed is clarity in the political aim, including the ability to win the support of the people. A national aim is needed and a clear 
strategy to obtain it. 


Success in COIN does not depend on unlimited finances. The Rhodesians maximised the resources they had. It was rare that an asset 
was wasted. 


Ground gained, by Fire Force action, for example, needs thereafter a security force presence which the auxiliaries supplied towards 
the end to a limited extent. The auxiliaries were an initial success and maintained a sufficient level of threat to worry seriously the 
ZANLA hierarchy. The mistake made was not to continue to recruit in the tribal areas, train the recruits and send them back to their 
areas to provide protection. Instead, the unemployed from the towns were increasingly recruited and then deployed where they had no 
local affinities. 


When weapons are used, they have to maximise the enemy's casualties and minimise those of civilians so that the population is not 
alienated. Thus training should emphasise marksmanship with all weapons - including the delivery of weapons like napalm. The 
Rhodesian Frantan could be delivered precisely, for example. 


The Pookie, the pseudo groups, the Grey Scouts prove that lessons from other eras can be valuable. 


In the area of special operations, the Rhodesians proved themselves more than equal to the task with combined air and ground forces 
working up a close rapport. Yet the special forces were too often diverted from the tasks which are properly theirs to supplying strike 
forces for camp attacks, for example, and the like. 


By concentrating on tactics and surprise - at which they showed brilliance - the Rhodesians forgot strategy. Yet they still came close to 
winning. 


J.R.T. Wood 
Durban 

South Africa 
24 May 1995 


Source: http://www.rhodesia.nl/wood1.htm 
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Rhodesia: The Constitutional Conflict 


by James P. BaRBER* 


Tue Rhodesian rebellion was announced by no whiff of grapeshot but 
by Mr Ian Smith declaaming that he and his colleagues, ‘in humble 
submission to Almighty God’, were giving Rhodesia a new constitution, 
‘so that the dignity and freedom of all men may be assured’. Subse- 
quently the rebellion has continued to centre around a constitutional 
dispute. Although there have been armed clashes between the Rhodesian 
security forces and some guerrilla fighters who have infiltrated from 
Zambia, there has been no conflict between the forces of the legal author- 
ity, the British Government, and those which obey the rebel régime. 
What conflict there has been is in discussion and debate about a return 
to legality or a new constitution acceptable to both sides. As a rebellion, 
therefore, it has produced extraordinary, even ludicrous situations. The 
Union Jack still flies throughout Rhodesia. There is a nominee of the 
rebel régime who is said to represent the Queen as Officer Administering 
the Government—‘a stooge Governor... in a stolen car’, as Herbert 
Bowden described him. On one side of Chancellor Avenue in Salisbury 
lives Sir Humphrey Gibbs, the legal Governor, in his fine Government 
House, while immediately across the road lives the rebellious Mr Smith 
in the Prime Minister’s residence. And so the ironies have continued, up 
to the Mediterranean trip which Mr Smith enjoyed on one of Her 
Majesty's warships. 

Because the conflict has so far been played out as a constitutional 
dispute, 1t is easy within Rhodesia to underrate the inherent dangers of 
the rebellion. It is easy for Rhodesian Europeans to believe that although 
they may suffer a few inconveniences their life will continue very much 
as usual and that at some indefinite future date Rhodesia under a white 
minority government will be widely accepted as a sovereign, independent 
state. This assessment ignores the real danger of the rebellion, for 
beneath the constitutional dispute is a power struggle—not a struggle 
between Rhodesia and Britain but between the races within Rhodesia. 
This cannot be ignored or suppressed indefinitely, and it is this which 
poses the danger of the Rhodesian crisis. 


* Lecturer in Government, University College of Rhodesia, Salishury—on secondment 
from the University of Exeter. This article is based on a paper given at the University of 
East Africa Social Science Conference at Nairobi, December 1966, The arguments are 
developed more fully in Rhodesia: The Road te Rebellion, to be published in 1967 for the 
Institute of Race Relations by Oxford University Press, London, 
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In this article I shall trace very briefly the background to the 
constitutional. dispute, and try to explain why the protracted negotiations 
between successive British and Rhodesian Governments have failed 
to reach agreement. 

Rhodesia was originally administered by the British South Africa 
Company under a Charter from the British Crown. In 1923, when 
company rule came to an end, the predominantly white electorate of 
Rhodesia rejected the opportunity to join South Africa and instead chose 
to become a British colony with a large degree of responsible govern- 
ment. A legislature of 30 members was created, from which the govern- 
ment was formed by the majority party. The members of the legislature 
were elected on a ‘colour blind’ franchise, which had been inherited 
from the Cape Colony, but the right to vote was restricted to those who 
could satisfy set standards of income, property, and education. These 
standards, which it was said were designed to distinguish the ‘respon- 
sible’, the ‘civilised’ citizens, were related to European standards and so 
naturally the Europeans dominated the voters’ roll while few Africans 
qualified. For example, in 1928 there were 26,629 Europeans and 62 
Africans on the voters’ roll. Twenty years later there were 48,000 
Europeans and 258 Africans, Under the 1923 constitution no African 
was ever elected to the Rhodesian Legislative Assembly. 

The 1923 constitution gave extensive powers to the territory's legis- 
lature and government. In 1930 Sir Francis Newton wrote to Howard 
Moffat, the Prime Minister, saying: ‘Our position at present seems to 
me fairly strong. No legislation can be dictated to us: we have the 
initiative and so long as we legislate with discretion after full consultation 
with the High Commissioner and the Secretary of State we cannot be 
interfered with.! A convention was established whereby Britain did not 
legislate for Rhodesia in arcas in which the Rhodesian legislature had 
competence. Within Rhodesia the civil service and armed forces were 
recruited by and in practice responsible to the territorial government. 
Clearly, therefore, the initiative of governing lay in Rhodesia; but Britain 
did retain reserve powers. These powers were negative, and by 1961, 
according to the Secretary of State, Duncan Sandys, they simply con- 
sisted of the right to veto amendments to the constitution, discriminatory 
legislation, and changes in the apportionment of land between the races. 

However, although the powers were negative they were real. Dr 
Claire Palley has shown how their existence forced consultation and 
discussion upon the two Governments before potentially controversial 


1 Quoted by C. Palley, The Constitutional History and Law of Southern Rhodesia, 1886-1965 
(Oxford, 1965), p. 270. 
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legislation was introduced, and how they acted as a ‘psychological 
barrier’ for the Rhodesian Government in introducing measures which 
might be unpalatable to Britain, Dr Palley claims that the existence of 
the reserve powers preserved the non-racial character of the electoral 
roll, hindered further moves towards separate racial development, and 
helped to preserve some individual freedoms. ! 

During the 1950's the great changes in Africa had direct repercussions 
in Rhodesia. In 1953 Rhodesia joined what are now Zambia and 
Malawi in the Central African Federation, For a time it appeared that 
Rhodesia’s interests would be submerged within the wider interests of 
Central Africa, but by the late 50's and early 60's the future became less 
certain as the Africans of the Federation’s two northern territories 
increasingly challenged the whole concept of federation. In this un- 
certainty the Europeans of Rhodesia began to look inwards on themselves 
again to see how their own country rather than the wider Federation 
could be strengthened. 

By roo Sir Edgar Whitehead, the Prime Minister and leader of the 
ruling United Federal Party, was pressing the British Government for 
further constitutional advance in Rhodesia. He declared that Rhodesia, 
with its long experience of responsible government, could not stand still 
while other, less experienced, African states progressed towards inde- 
pendence. The result of this pressure was a constitutional conference 
which met in 1961. By Rhodesian standards, this was a remarkable 
conference, for it is the only time that all the main shades of political 
opinion have sat down together to discuss the future of the country. 
From the conference emerged the 1961 constitution, under which the 
country was governed until the unilateral declaration of independence. 
The new constitution was a compromise and therefore became closely 
associated with the image of the ruling United Federal Party (U.F.P.), 
which was a moderate, middle party advocating compromise policies. 
The constitution did not satisfy the two extreme groups: the African 
nationalists and the right-wing Europeans. It was a constitution which 
further restricted British powers, replacing them with blocking devices— 
a Declaration of Rights, a Constitutional Council, and entrenched 
clauses. It was a constitution which introduced a new franchise struc- 
ture, consisting of an upper and a lower roll, and which introduced a 
larger, reorganised, Legislative Assembly. But the voters’ rolls were still 
based upon qualifications of income, property, and education, so that the 
right to vote remained a measurable achievement, not an inherent right. 


! Ibid, pp. 270-1. 
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In hard fact, the ‘A’ or upper roll was predominantly a European roll, 
while the ‘B’ or lower roll was predominantly African. Although a 
degree of cross-voting was permitted, the upper roll was largely respon- 
sible for the election of 50 members of the Assembly, while the lower roll 
was largely responsible for electing 15 members. Thus, in practice, 
Europeans would retain their dominance, but for the first time Africans 
would sit in the legislature and would, given continued economic and 
social development (including education), gain increasing influence as 
more qualified for the franchise. 

The constitution provided the skeleton for Khodesia's future develop- 
ment; but the flesh and the very life blood of the body politic depended 
upon the parties which would work within the constitution, and especi- 
ally the party which won control of the government. Initially the 1961 
constitutional proposals were accepted by all shades of opinion, except 
for the right-wing European Dominion Party, most of whose members 
later joined the Rhodesian Front. The nationalist leaders had hoped 
for much more than the constitutional proposals offered, but at first gave 
their hesitant approval. However, this wide-based support rapidly fell 
away and in particular the nationalists, for reasons which will be ex- 
plained later, moved into opposition. By the time a referendum was 
held among the existing (i.e. pre-1961 constitution) electorate to endorse 
or reject the new proposals, only the ruling U.F.P. party supported them. 
Yet this was a true reflection of a constitution which in many ways for- 
malised the U.F.P.’s policy of‘ partnership’—a vague, indefinable policy 
but, as Whitehead preached it, an acceptance that Africans should play 
an increasing role in national affairs, that racial discrimination should 
be removed, that in the long term the races could not follow separate 
lines of development, that Africans like Europeans must share the rights, 
privileges, and obligations of full citizenship. But Whitehead emphasised 
that partnership envisaged a gradual change, and that it would be 
implemented by those with a stake in the country, those with property 
and established interests—that is, the Europeans and more prosperous 
Africans. It was not intended to stimulate a mass movement, but to be 
a policy of gradual change directed by those who had already established 
themselves. 

Partnership remained a U.F.P. ideal. It is impossible to say whether 
in the early 1960’s a sharing of political power between the races would 
or could have been practised, and whether, as Whitehead predicted, 
parties could have emerged drawing support across the races, thereby 
making race largely irrelevant as a political division. It is impossible to 
make these judgments because the U.F.P. was soon to lose power, and 
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when it fell partnership was abandoned. However, in 1961 the U.F.P. 
was strong and confident. ‘This was particularly true after the constitu- 
tional referendum. Despite the combined opposition of all other political 
groups, the U.F.P.-backed constitution received almost 2:1 support 
—42,004 ‘Yes’, 21,846 ‘No’, 

The referendum result had an important effect upon the election 
which was held in the following year. It deceived Rhodesians, African and 
European alike, into thinking that the U.E.P., the party of ‘the establish- 
ment’, which had ruled Rhodesia for year after year, was still invincible. 
Therefore at the election all the opposition parties concentrated upon a 
protest against the U.F.P. and largely ignored each other. It was 
believed that a protest could be made against the U.F.P. by voting for 
another party or even by abstaining from voting, but that it was only a 
protest, that the U.F.P. would still win the election. The month before 
the 1962 election, the editorial of the liberal Examiner stated a widely- 
held belief: ‘Let no one doubt that the U.F.P. will win hands down; 
the Establishment always does in Rhodesia.! Yet the U.F.P. had won 
the constitutional referendum for the very reasons which were drawing 
the European electorate to the right, away from the U.F.P., away from 
the real implications of the new constitution with its attempt to share 
political power. The 1961 constitution was accepted by most Europeans 
because it offered greater freedom from Britain, because 1t was said to 
offer a more stable foundation for economic security and development, 
and because the nationalists opposed it so strongly, thereby reassuring 
the European electorate, in a negative way, that acceptance would not 
sacrifice their interests. The referendum result was a vote to preserve 
established interests. 

The real test of political developments in Rhodesia came in the first 
general election under the new constitution, which was held in December 
1962. At the time of the election there appeared to be a variety of direc- 
tions which Rhodesia might take. It seemed just possible that the 
nationalists might achieve their objective of quick majority rule. It 
seemed more possible that the right-wing Europeans might gain an 
electoral victory and attempt to entrench white minority control; but 
the most probable future course scemed to be continued U.F.P. control, 
with partnership as the ideal. 

One of the greatest questions concerned the role which the nationalist 
party, then the National Democratic Party led by Joshua Nkomo, 
would play. The nationalists decided to boycott the 1962 election 
because the constitution under which it was held was, in Nkomo's words, 

1 The Central African Examiner (Salisbury), November r962. 
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‘a white man to white man agreement that could not be made binding 
on the millions of Africans’, and also because * we could not have accepted 
a constitution which implied that the white minority section of our 
population was superior to the African majority.’ The nationalist 
leaders put up no candidates for the election, they called upon all 
Africans to refuse to apply for registration to the voters’ roll, and then 
later called upon those who had registered to abstain from voting. The 
nationalists were very successful in this appeal and there was a virtual 
African boycott of the election. 

It is easy to understand why the nationalists made the boycott decision. 
The constitution offered them much less than they had hoped for, there 
were powerful pressures within and without Rhodesia to reject the 
constitution as a ‘sell-out’, there was a strong fear among nationalists 
that if they acquiesced, 1f they worked within the constitution, Rhodesia 
would quickly obtain independence under a white minority government, 
and finally there was the tempting example of successful nationalist 
movements elsewhere in Africa, which had frequently succeeded by 
intransigence, by refusal to compromise. These were strong reasons, but 
in retrospect the boycott appears to have been a major miscalculation. 
In Rhodesia the nationalists faced very diflerent problems from those of 
most nationalist movements in Africa. In most of the other colonies the 
nationalists faced colonial administrations directly responsible to home 
governments in Europe, which increasingly accepted that independence 
would be granted with majority rule; but in Rhodesia the nationalists 
faced an indigenous European government, which was responsible to a 
local white electorate, not to a remote British Government. Increasingly 
this white electorate demonstrated its opposition to African majority rule. 

In 1962, if the nationalists in Rhodesia had taken their place inside 
the Assembly, however inadequate they may have considered their 
representation, they could have fought for greater reform, for greater 
African representation. Asa parliamentary group they would have been 
impossible to ignore and difficult to dislodge; but by refusing to partici- 
pate, by remaining a group outside the constitution, who were actively 
working for its overthrow, they left themselves vulnerable to the white- 
dominated government. In the years which followed the boycott, 
successive nationalist parties were banned and their leaders restricted or 
imprisoned.! 

! [ am not here suggesting that their rejection of the constitution was the sole reason for the 
banning, nor that the boycott started government attacks upon the nationalists, Already in 
1959 the U.F.P. Government had banned the African National Congress because it claimed 


that the Congress intended to organise civil disturbances and violence. The point I am making 
is that the boycott continued to leave the nationalists open to government attack. 
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Within the nationalist movement, frustration and lack of success led 
to an increasing emphasis upon violence as a means of challenging the 
white government; but it was violence which took its main toll among 
Africans and in destruction of property within African areas. Then the 
frustration led to a deep and bitter split in the movement. The national- 
ists divided between those who continued to support Joshua Nkomo and 
his Zimbabwe African Peoples’ Union (Z.A.P.U.) and those who broke 
away behind Ndabaningi Sithole to form the Zimbabwe African 
National Union (Z.A.N.U.). It was a clash of leaders, a division of 
personality, hardly at all of policy or objectives, and therefore both 
nationalist parties continued to be directly opposed to the Government 
and both remained open to its attacks. 

In August 1964 both nationalist parties were banned and their leaders 
restricted. This is still the position, so that there is now no overt sign of 
a nationalist movement in Rhodesia, The result of the 1961 constitution 
boycott was that the nationalists unwittingly sacrificed any direct 
influence on the critical events of the mid-1g6o’s. Also the failure and 
suppression of the nationalist movement has left the great majority of 
Rhodesian Africans confused and dispirited, as well as being voiceless in 
their country’s political affairs. 

The absence of the nationalists from the 1962 election left it as a 
straight contest between the ruling U.F.P. and the newly-formed 
Rhodesian Front (R.F.). The R.F. was and is the party of the European 
right—reactionary, narrow, even bigoted in its outlook, determined to 
retain a Rhodesia under white control. The foundation ofits appeal has 
been to European fears; fears of losing jobs and land, fears of forfeiting 
the exclusive residential areas and schools, fears of handing over the 
control of government to another race. With this foundation, the R.F. 
dislike of the new constitution was almost as great as that of the national- 
ists, but for completely different reasons. In R.F. eyes the constitution 
was far too liberal. As they saw it, Africans were being given too much 
immediately and there was a real danger of future African majority rule. 
How quickly this danger might be realised has been the subject of a 
variety of guesses. In 1962 Whitehead estimated that under the 1961 
franchise regulations there would be African majority rule within 15 
years; but other estimates have ranged from 5 to 50 years. The estimates 
are imprecise because they attempt to measure social and economic 
change, and these are dependent upon a series of imponderables, 
including government policy. 

The R.F. fought the 1962 election to gain control of government so 
that they might frustrate the policy of partnership and frustrate progress 

3l 
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to majority rule. It was in effect an attempt to reverse the decision which 
had been reached in the 1961 constitutional agreements. The R.F. 
surprised almost everybody, including many of their own supporters, by 
winning the election. The voting figures reveal that they won because 
they attracted a majority (56 per cent) of the ‘A’ (European) roll, and 
because most Africans who, in the absence of the nationalists, could be 
expected to vote for the U.F.P. boycotted the elections. At this election 
the U.F.P. still had substantial minority European support (42 per cent 
of ‘A’ roll vote); but after the election defeat the party rapidly disinte- 
grated. Increasingly Europeans transferred their allegiance from the old 
‘establishment’ to the new governing party, which preached that 
European interests must be defended at all costs. 

With the nationalists out of the field, and the U.F.P. in full retreat, the 
R.F. rapidly established political dominance in Rhodesia. When the 
next election was held in May 1965, the old question, Which way will 
Rhodesia go? was no longer asked. The question was, How large will 
be the R.F. majority? In 1965 the R.F. in fact won very easily indeed, 
capturing all 50 ‘A’ roll seats, and drawing 79 per cent of the ‘A’ roll 
votes. The 1965 election therefore put the R.F. in an impregnable 
parliamentary position. 

In the period between the two elections the Central African Federation 
broke up, and this meant that independence for Rhodesia became a vital 
and burning issue for the Rhodesian Government. Immediately the 
negotiations for independence started, the British and Rhodesian 
Governments clashed over their different interpretations of Rhodesia’s 
future. As the negotiations dragged on with no obvious settlement in 
sight, so the frustration of both Governments grew. For all its control 
of internal affairs, the Rhodesian Government could not legally gain 
independence without British consent, while for Britain there was the 
frustration of claiming responsibility without the means in Rhodesia to 
enforce its will. Authority in Rhodesia, including the control of the 
armed forces, lay with the territorial government. Arthur Bottomley 
made this point when he told the Commons: ‘The Rhodesian Govern- 
ment have not been staffed or controlled by the Colonial Office. Their 
police forces, armed forces, and administration have all been under the 
control of the Rhodesian Government. These are the realities which 
must be borne in mind in any consideration of this difficult problem.'! 

In the negotiations for independence, both the British and Rhodesian 
Governments have used the 1961 constitution as a basis for their discus- 
sions. Yetitisfortuitous and misleading that the two Governments, who 

1 House of Commons Debates, (London, 1965) vol. 713, col. 1558. 
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have contradictory aims, have been able to start from the same docu- 
ment. For the K.F., the constitution was too liberal, but they thought 
it worth accepting if it could be used as a lever to obtain independence 
while preserving white rule. The constitution was in R.F. eyes the very 
furthest they could go in compromising their principles. Any suggestions 
for constitutional reform which R.F. leaders have proposed have been 
backwards, away from increasing African participation. In sharp 
contrast, successive British Governments have regarded the constitution 
as one of a series of steps towards increased African participation, to- 
wards majority rule, and therefore the constitutional amendments they 
have initiated have been directed towards giving Africans an increased 
role. 

Due to the suppression of the nationalist parties and the failure of 
alternative powerful African parties to emerge, there has been no direct 
African participation in the constitutional debate. Their absence has 
often given the debate an air of unreality—‘ Othello’ without the Moor, 
It has left the British Government, at least in the constitutional dispute, 
as the main advocate of African rights. Thisis an unsatisfactory position 
for the British Government and for Rhodesian Africans alike. The 
British Government, instead of playing its ‘natural’ role as a mediator 
between the rival racial groups in Rhodesia, has itself become a major 
contestant. In the absence of Africans the constitutional debate has 
been, in Nkomo's phrase, ‘a white man to white man dispute’. 

In the quest for independence the K.F. dropped one leader, Winston 
Field, because his determination was thought to be weakening, and 
replaced him by Ian Smith. It was Smith and his Cabinet colleagues, 
with their narrow, unflinching views, who led Rhodesia to U.D.I. It 
is very difficult to understand U.D.I. if it is approached as a failure in 
constitutional engineering. The gap between the Rhodesian and British 
Governments just before the break appeared to be remarkably small. 
The critical dispute appeared to be whether there should be sufficient 
‘B? roll members in the Assembly to provide a blocking mechanism for 
the constitution's entrenched provisions, and also the method of testing 
opinion in Rhodesia about the terms of independence. But this is a false 
approach to U.D.I., which was based upon fear—the European fear of 
losing political control, of losing economic and social predominance. It 
was therefore an emotional, in many ways a desperate decision. Inde- 
pendence had become an obsession, an obsession which in R.F. eyes had 
to be fulfilled without making any major concessions. ‘Thus far and no 
further’ is the rallying cry for this emotionalism, To understand U.D.I., 
one must accept that the R.F. believe that for ‘the foreseeable future’, 
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which is the only future any of us know, Rhodesia must be ruled by 
whites. 

R.F. convictions, as represented by their leader, Ian Smith, were 
revealed in the answers he gave to a Newsweek reporter, as follows: 


Q. Are you an advocate of eventual majority rule in this country? 


A, No, I cannot in all honesty claim that I am an advocate of majority rule. 
When one sees the evidence of Africa to the north of us, this is the last 
thing I would advocate—in fact, quite the reverse. But I am a realist. I 
accept that our present constitution, whether I advocate it or not, is one 
that was planned for majority rule. As a practical man, I realise that I 
have got to live with things around me. 


Q. Do you really believe that it is right to prevent an educated and success- 
ful African businessman from building a home in a white area, or living 
where he pleases ? Isn't this the antithesis of your claim of advancement 
on merit? 


A, In theory, yes; on paper, yes. But in practice, I think we have to be 
sufficiently realistic to conceive that we are dealing with the incredible 
problem of bringing together people who are centuries apart—and 
this is putting it in moderate, mild terms, I believe—in their civilization, 
their way of life. If we try to brush these aside and rush this problem, I 
think you will agree that far from helping you are damaging your cause.! 


Although Smith said that it was necessary to be realistic, the two issues 
on which he appealed to realism are contradictory. In the first answer 
he accepts that the constitution 1s intended to lead to majority rule. In 
the second, he is in fact saying that it would be unrealistic to expect 
Africans and Europeans to live side by side before a very considerable 
time has elapsed. It is this second point which has so far been the 
foundation of the R.F.’s appeal to Europeans. We too ‘have to be suti- 
ciently realistic’, and accept that in resolving the contradiction the R.F. 
will almost certainly abandon the constitution leading to majority rule 
rather than the physical division of the races. 

Around their naked self-interest the R.F. have built an elaborate 
rationalisation. Not only do they say that continued white rule benefits 
all Khodesians, black, white, and brown, but they have now built up a 
self-satisfying image of Rhodesia as a great bastion of western Christian 
civilisation against the forces of evil which are controlled jointly by the 
unlikely combination of international financiers and communists. The 
irony of the situation—in which the bastion of western Christian civilisa- 
tion has large numbers of people in restriction and detention without 
trial, in which there is complete censorship, in which the Government's 

! Newsweek (New York), 19 December 1966. 
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actions have been denounced by a majority of church leaders, in which 
only a small minority of the population enjoy a say in their government— 
is unrecognised or ignored by the dedicated men of the R.F. 

The constitution which was introduced with U.D.I. contained many 
of the features of the 1961 constitution. There were some important 
changes, in that British powers disappeared completely and amendments 
to the constitution became very much easier to make; but the main 
framework was retained, for example the two voters’ rolls with 50 ‘A’ 
roll and 15 ‘B’ roll seats. I believe that more substantial changes were 
not made because the R.F. still wanted to sell themselves abroad as a 
non-racialist party, dedicated to a society based upon merit and achieve- 
ment, not upon race. Also there was no danger to the R.F. in retaining 
the constitutional structure, for they have 50 Legislative Assembly seats 
while the 15 ‘B’ roll seats are filled by independents and African M.P.s of 
the United Peoples’ Party, who have minimal support and even less 
fire as an opposition. With a recent election victory in May 1965, the 
R.F. could safely take their time in moulding the constitution to their 
image. 

Since U.D.I. there have been two significant amendments to the 
constitution which reflect important streams of R.F. thinking and which 
seem to indicate that if the R.F. do remain in power they will, over a 
period, make substantial constitutional amendments. These concern 
powers of detention and the power of chiefs. First, the Declaration of 
Rights was amended so that legislation could be introduced whereby 
persons could be detained, as opposed to restricted, in periods other 
than an emergency. The second constitutional amendment opened the 
way for increases in chiefs’ powers, allowing them to hear criminal as 
well as civil cases, and setting up appeal courts, consisting of chiefs, which 
could move Africans from one piece of land to another. These two 
amendments strikingly reflect two major R.F. policy commitments— 
their concentration on security and their alliance with the chiefs, who 
are the one important African group openly supporting the R.F. The 
amendments also strikingly reflect that while the constitution may be an 
inconvenience to the K.F. Government it can and will be moulded to 
suit the ruling party's policies. 

Although the constitutional amendments were made by the Rhodesian 
Parliament, the legislation which was envisaged in the amendments has 
not been introduced. This is possibly because, shortly after the amend- 
ments were made, a judgment was handed down in the High Court of 
Rhodesia concerning the 1961 and 1965 constitutions. The Court was 
in an extraordinarily difficult position. It decided that the basis of law, 
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the initial hypothesis upon which the law rests, lay outside its competence, 
that a court can examine and interpret the law as it exists but not create 
the foundation of authority from which the law is drawn. On this basis 
the Court reached important findings. It decided that ‘the 1965 con- 
stitution is not at the present time the lawful constitution of this country 
and that the Government set up thereunder is not the lawful Govern- 
ment.'! 

However, the Court accepted the obvious, that the Smith Government 
was the de facto government. It adapted a doctrine of expediency, 
referring to the instructions given by the lawful Governor, which called 
on all Rhodesians to refrain from furthering the objectives of the illegal 
authorities, but went on to declare, ‘It is the duty of all citizens to main- 
tain law and order in the country and to carry on with their normal 
tasks. This applies equally to the judiciary, the armed forces, the police 
and the public service.’ On these grounds the Court decided that it 
'should give effect to such measures of the effective government, both 
legislative and administrative, as could lawfully have been taken by the 
government under the 1961 constitution for the preservation of peace 
and good government and the maintenance of law and order.’* 

50 the courts have continued to function, not, they say, to further the 
interests of the régime, but to keep peace and good government, within 
the terms of the 1961 constitution. It 1s, of course, very difficult indeed 
to distinguish what actions further the régime's interests. It can be 
argued that the continued existence of the judiciary itself furthers the 
régime; but clearly the Court's judgment is important in that the R.F. 
cannot amend their new constitution at will and expect the courts to 
administer the laws which stem from these amendments. For the 
present, therefore, the R.F. are forced to work within the 1961 frame- 
work if they wish to retain the present court structure, 

During the first year of U.D.I. there were persistent attempts to resolve 
the rebellion by constitutional devices. The British Government even 
offered Rhodesia an act of union, which would of course have been 
completely out of keeping with British colonial experience. The final 
attempt came with the meeting on H.M.S. Tiger, where a constitutional 
formula was worked out which both Governments later said they would 
accept; but the R.F. Government then refused to accept the terms for a 
return to legality and the arrangements for the interim period before the 
introduction of the new constitution. 

The Tiger discussions raise a series of difficult questions. Did Smith 


1 Judgment, High Court of Rhodesia (Salisbury), GD/CIV/66 of 9/9/66, p. 25. 
* Ibid, pp. 81 and 77. 
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have any real intention of negotiating a settlement? Was the Rhodesian 
Cabinet divided over the terms which were offered? Did Smith, against 
his personal inclinations, give way to his more intransigent colleagues ? 
At present these questions are impossible to answer. It is also impossible 
to answer with any certainty the more important question, Was the 
Rhodesian Cabinet sincere when it said that the constitutional terms 
offered on Tiger were acceptable? Certainly the Tiger terms must have 
been more attractive to the R.F. than the 1961 constitution. They not 
only guaranteed a ‘blocking’ set of European seats, but proposed an 
over-all redistribution of seats within the legislature which would 
substantially slow up the constitutional evolution to majority rule.! 

However, the R.F.'s commitment against majority rule is probably 
strong enough to make it react against the implications of the terms, 
however slowly these implications may be realised. The rejection of the 
return to legality may therefore mask a refusal to accept the long-term 
constitutional results of the Tiger terms. Alternatively, the rejection may 
reflect an K.F. fear that the Royal Commission, which would have been 
set up to test the ‘acceptability’ of these terms ‘to the people of Rhodesia 
as a whole’, would have encountered strong African opposition to them. 
If the Commission had discovered this opposition, the R.F. could have 
been in a much weaker political position than before U.D.I. * Indepen- 
dence' would have gone, the despised 1961 constitution would have been 
resurrected, and instead of ‘pure’ R.F. rule there would have been a 
‘broad-based’ government. 

All Wilson's ingenuity in trying to break the Khodesian crisis by 
constitutional devices has failed, because beneath the constitutional 
conflict, as perhaps beneath all constitutional conflicts, is a power 
struggle. In Rhodesia itisa racial power struggle. The 1961 constitution, 
allied to the U.F.P.’s ‘partnership’ policy, was an attempt to avoid this 
struggle; but when it failed the constitutional attempt to share political 
power between the races failed. At the root of Rhodesia's constitutional 
rebellion is the attempt of a reactionary white minority government to 
preserve political and economic power for their own race. It 1s this issue 
which makes the Rhodesian rebellion a major international problem, 
and it is in this issue that the real danger of the rebellion lies. 


1 Sir Edgar Whitehead has estimated that the Tiger proposals would have ‘the effect of 
greatly postponing the possible date of African majority rule almost certainly beyond the end 
of the century’. The Spectator (London), 16 December r966. 
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